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Stcphens’s Life of John Horne Tooke. 
(Concluded from P.. 550, Vol. 45.) 


Mr. Tooker, though fond of good cheer, and very hospitable, 
preferred substance to show; not one article of silver was to 
be seen at his table, or in his house; but this did not arise, as 
some might be led to suspect, from any ridiculous aversion 
from ostentation ; it was the consequence of an accident, and 
it gave rise to a whimsical occurrence, thus related by his bio- 


grapher : 





«« The house at Wimbledon was broken into a few years since, and 
it is not a little remarkable that the thieves, instead of forcing a door 
or window, as is usual on similar occasions, actually entered through 
the roof. During this very singular and unexpected visit, they 
packed up and actually got clear off with the greater part of the 
piate; and it so happened, notwithstanding the most diligent search, 
that the various articles thus lost were never after discovered, or the 
robbers detected, 

‘© On the very next morning Mr. Tooke, being of opinion that 
‘bees followed the honey,’ repaired to London with all the silver that 
remained, which he carefully deposited at his bankers ; and as a fine 
tankard had escaped the plunder, it was immediately transferred to 
one of Lady Oxford's brothers, who had been promised the rever- 


‘ sion of it. From that day no article of silver was kept at or seen in 


his house, and this circumstance gave rise to avery ludicrous occurrence. 
A lady of title and fashion, in the neighbourhood, being about to 
No, 188, Vol. 46, January, 1814. B 









2 ORIGINAL CRITICISM, 


give avery great entertainment, and hearing much of Mr. Tooke's 
dinners, sent a civil note to him, requesting the loan of his plate for 
a single day ; observing, at the same time, that, depending on his 
politeness, she had sent her butler and a couple of footmen, on pur- 
pose to fetch it. They accordingly entered the hall with great cere- 
mony, bringing trays, &c. along with them, for the more e asy convey- 
ance of their charge. After the most solemn promises on their part 
to be careful of his property, and return it as soon as possible, a green 
cloth was confided to their charge, which they were to carry home 
witbout disturbing tle contents ; and, on its being opened carefully, 
in their fady’s presence, as had been desired, the whole consisted of a 
few dozen of spoons, which did not contain a single ounce of the 
precious metals,” 


We now come to the second part of our author’s Catalogue 
Raisonnée, as he is pleased to call it, (though the why and the 
wherefore, we must leave wiser heads to discover) of his friend’s 
friends. It would seem as if, having volunteered the office of 
biographer to Mr. Horne Tooke, he really thought it a part of 
his duty, to give biographical sketches of all his friends. Tis 
true they are but the meagrest of all meagre outlines, but what 
more could be expected from a writer who sets out with a deter- 
mination ‘* to avoid every thing either indelicate or offensive,” 
and not to “ give umbrage to any one gentleman.” We are 
almost tempted to fill up some of these outlines, and to supply 
some of the author’s defects. Many of these worthies have 
the singular faculty of recalling to the memory of the bio- 
grapher the illustrious characters of antiquity. Lord Erskine 
reminds him of Hortensius, who was both a soldier and a 
lawyer ; and we learn the important and novel facts, that he 

leaded Mr. Tooke’s cause, when he was tried for high treason, 
and that he was so nimble, that he actually leaped over the 
ha-ha in Mr. Tooke’s garden, one day, to converse with Mr. 
Pitt, and some of the ministers who were walking in the ad- 
joining grounds of Lord Melville. 

Sy Francis Burdett follows Mr. Erskine, and Mr. Tooke’s 
affection for the young baronet, the disinterested nature of which 
the simplicity of our biographer places beyond the possibility of 
a doubt, reminds him “of Plutarch’s Epistle to his disciple 
Trajan. Sir Francis, we are assured, took the right hand of 
his host, at the Sunday dinners, and on other occasions ‘* took 
his seat any where, without ceremony. * The baronet was 
‘modest, unassuming, and taciturn.’ “ As to his political 
tenets, | shall not say any thing, either in commendation or 
dispraise, the public being already in full possession of his 
opinions, cn all the great topics that have lately ocgurred.” 
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Stephens’s Life of John Horne Tooke. 3 


Now, with all due deference to our biographer, this is a most 
‘lame and impotent’ reason or excuse, for his silence ona 
subject of no small interest; for if there were any validity in 
such reason, it would apply with equal force to Mr, Tooke, and 
to every other public character. If Mr. Stephens really thought 
that the fact of the public being already in possession of any 
circumstances or opinions were a good and sufficient reason 
for observing a profound silence upon them, how came his 
principle and his practice to be so completely at variance ? 
How came he not only to detail the political opinions of Mr. 
Tooke, with which the public were fully acquainted; but even 
his publications, which had been before the public for a num- 
ber of years? The truth is, that he did not feel sufficient reso- 
lution openly to impugn the political opinions of his friend’s 
pupil, and he did not chuse, from prudential motives, to de- 
clare his approbation of them. He ought, therefore, never to 
have even alluded to them. 

With Mr. Bosville, the biographer is more minute; he 
notices his birth, parentage, education, and descent; his ser- 
vice in America; his excursions to the continent, and to the 
coast of Africa; his conditional offer ‘ to turn Mahomedan ;’* 
his commission in the guards; his intimacy with Mr. Tooke ; 
his loyalty ; and, which is better than all, his good dinners, the 
praise of which is very disinterested, as Mr. Stephens assures 
us, and we have no reason to doubt the fact, that he never 
partook of them. A fragment of a letter from Tooke to Bos- 
ville, is here introduced, for what purpose, no human sagacity 
is competent tu discover, for it is altogether unintelligible. 
As to the agreement between Tooke and Bosville, (noticed by 
the former in his Diversions of Purley) to maintain all existing 
establishments, for no other reason, than “ because they are 
established,” which, by the bye, reflects no credit on the 
understanding of either party, if it have imposed on the sim- 
plicity of Mr. Stephens, the imposition is likely to stop there, 
for, we suspect, there is not a second person in the kingdom 
who will be the dupe of it. We could say something, too, 
about the imputed loyalty of this ** milch-cow of the Jacobins,” 
as Mr. Bosville has been, not inaptly, denominated; but as he 
is now dead, we will not be provoked, even by the liberality of 
our biographer, to enlarge upon so ungrateful a subject. 

Professor Porson stands next in succession, and, as before 





* We should then bave had an Ali Bosville as well as an Ali Buo- 
naparte 
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Mr. Stephens was silent on facts because they were known to 
the public, he now makes amends for his late taciturnity, by 
recording an anecdote, because “ it is well known to all Mr. 
‘Tooke’s friends, and almost to every one, who ever visited at 
Wimbledon,” although he considers “ the whole scene as 
indecorous, and unworthy of two of the most accomplished 
scholars of the age.” The scene was this—Porson dined with 
Tooke, and, agreeably to his usual custom, got drank, when 
he abused his host, and threatened to kick him ; his howt; how- 
ever, persuaded him to’ decide the contest by the strength of 
fead, instead of deciding it by the strength of arm or foot. 
Two bottles of brandy were accordingly brought, and when 
three parts of it had been drunk by the contending parties, in 
equal portions, the Professor fell under the table, and Tooke 
retired to the tea room, after drinking one more glass, in con- 
firmation of his victory, ‘‘ with the same seeming calmness 
as if nothing had happened.” 

Of Gilbert Wakefield we learn nothing, except that he 
intended to join Mr. Tooke in a great philological work, but 
that death prevented him from executing such intention. 

Of Mr. Paul, the biographer seems to think, that the less 
that is said, the better; and, concurring with him in this opi- 
nion, we shall not say one word about him. 

Of Dr. Geddes, all that we collect is, that he was a 
Scotchman by birth, a Roman Catholic Priest by profession, and 
a disputant by choice. A friendly dispute between him and 
Tooke, on the origin.and nature of the kingly office, is detailed 
somewhat at length, but contains nothing remarkable. 

We pass over Thomas Paine, General Murray, and Major 
James, to furnish our readers with an admirable specimen of 
this new species of biographical sketches. 


““ XI. Generar ARasin. 
** IT never met thisgentleman at Wimbledon; but I have been 
told, that he had occasionally visited there, and a very good portrait 
of him was placed in the back parlour.” 


As the general once shot a highwayman, and is famous for 
his convivial qualities, &c. &c. surely the biographer might 
have contrived, with very little diligence and management, to 
make, at least, a page of him. In due succession follow 
Messrs. W. and H. Scott, brothers to Lady Oxford, George 
Hanger, Timothy Brown, Sir Humphrey Davy, Dr. Pear- 
son, Mr. Cline, Mr. Chifford, of O. P. memory, Count Ze 
nebio, Joel Barlow, Mr. Knight, M. P. Mr. Crowe, the public 
erator of Oxford, and Jast. not least, Sir James Mackintosh, 
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Stephens’s. Life of Joim Horne Tooke. 5 


Knight, late Recorder of Bombay, now a Member of Parlia- 
ment, we know not how, nor for where, and a writer in the - 
Edinburgh Review ! 

Of this gentleman we are told, that he was chiefly educated 
at Edinburgh, and was destined for the profession of medicine, 
which he studied for some time on the continent, certainly a 
very extraordinary school for the study of medicine, though a 
very good one for the study of surgery. He appears, hows 
ever, to have attended more to politics than to physic during 
his residence abroad. For, so infected was he with French 
principles, that, on his return to England, (when he quitted 
physic for law,) he entered the lists with Mr. Burke, and pro- 
duced his memorable defence of the French Revolution, en- 
titled Vindicie Gallice, which, in Mr. Stephens’s estimation, 
was highly creditable to his talents, though, as he ought to 
have added, very discreditable to his principles, 

‘« First the adversary, then the friend, and finally, if I mistake not, 
almost the convert of Mr. Burke, he was, at the same time, intro- 
duced to, and lived in habits of familiarity with, Mr. Fox, and the 


* most distinguished members of the opposition of that day. He after- 


wards added greatly to his reputation, first by his lectures in Lincoln's 
Inn Hall, ard finally by his defence of Peltier. Soon after this, he 
obtained the Recordership of Bombay, and has lately returned to his 
native country, after distinguishing himself, no less by the ability of 
his decisions, than by the mildness and /iberality of his conduct, as a 
judge of the East.” 

A curious kind of political weathercock has this liberal bi- 
ographer, with all his anxiety to avoid giving offence to the diver- 
sified subjects of his remarks, here exhibited to the admiration 
of the public. But why say so much, and not say more? Why 
not inform’ the world, that after he had imbibed and pro- 
pagated French Revolutionary principles, in his Vindicigs 
Gallice, he virtually recanted these principles in his lectures 
in the hall of Lincoln’s Inn, though he had not the manliness, 
nor the candour, to publish a formal and direct retractation of 
them, as it was his duty to do; for as he had diffused the poi- 
sen, it became him to circulate the antidote. But no; he 
wished, with a degree of prudence seldom observable in a young 
man, to conciliate all parties, He would not, on the one hand, 
alienate his old friends and patriotic admirers, by retracting 
his early principles; while, on the other, he was anxious to 
secure the good opinion of his new friends and adherents, by 
promulgating new principles, so sound and so just, as to satisty 
the most fastidious, and consequently the very reverse of his 
first principles. But, though earnestly solicited to extend the 
























































































































































6 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


good which his lectures were calculated to produce, he steadily 
refused to publish them, because, by publishing them, he must 
have offended the Foxites, and all the Jacobins who had re- 
ceived the first production of his pen with enthusiastic exulta- 
tion. By such conduct he convinced impartial observers, that 
he possessed no fixed principles whatever ; but was prepared 
to adopt any principles which might best promote his inte- 
rest. 

His lectures, however, recommended him to the ministers of 
the day, and were the means of procuring for him au appoint- 
ment to the office of Recorder of Bombay, and a consequent 
independence which he might otherwise have found great diffi- 
culty in obtaining. If we mistake not, it was during the ad- 
ministration of Lord Sidmouth, that he received this appoint- 
ment, and how has he returned the favour? By returning, in 
a great degree, to his old principles ; by opposing the principles 
of those to whom he is indebted for the independence which 
he enjoys, and by propagating tenets, not very compatible 
with the established constitution of this country, in Church 
and State, in that vehicle of sophistry and disaffection, the 
EpinsurGn Review. He has lately made his first speech 
in Parliament, where certainly we never expected to see him, 
aud where, no doubt, he must be not a little surprised to find 
himself; a speech evidently the effect of long study and dee 
research, yet betraying either a woeful ignorance of the law of 
nations, or a most disingenuous and unwarrantable miasppli- 
cationof it. With all that tenderness for the French which 
he formerly proclaimed to the world, he deprecated all right of 
interference with the internal concerns of foreign states as 
contrary to the law of nations. Here he truly stated the 
general principle, but he studiously forbore to notice the excep- 
tion to that principle, acknowledged and enforced by the most 
distinguished writers on the law of nations, and which goes 
fully to justify the interference of all foreign states in the inter- 
nal concerns of France. He must have found the exception 
broadly stated in Vattel, and therefore he acted disingenuously 
in avoiding all reference to it. Yet, as if in contradiction to 
his own principle, the greater part of his speech (which, by 
the bye, was wholly irrelevant to the immediate object of his 
motion, went toenforce the necessity of our interposition in 
arranging the new government of Holland. Here, again, he 

leaded as a lawyer, instead of reasoning as a statesman. In 
deploring the downfall of the ancient republic of Holland, he 
represented it, truly enough, as sufficiently strong to cope 


with the power of Louis the X1Vih and of Lonis the XVth ; 
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Stephens’s Life of John Horne Tooke. av 


but, with the same disingenuousness as before, he. neglected 
to notice its inability to resist the revolutionary power of the 
usurper of the throne of the Bourbons. And it might surely 
have occurred to him, that, as the loss of her independence, 
and her total subjugation, were owing to a want of sufficient 
strength in her government, it would be both wise and neces- 
sary for Holland to adopt those alterations in her constitution, 
which would impart adequate energy to her councils, and ade- 
quate vigour to her arms— which would enable her, in short, 
to resist any attacks which the general tyrant of Europe might 
hereafter be tempted to make on her independence. The 
Dutch, therefore, have manifested both their wisdom and their 
prudence, in strengthening the hands of their supreme gover- 
nor, whatever title they may chuse to confer on him; and they 
may be safely left to provide for the security of their own free- 
dom, which they value as highly, and understand as fully, at 
least, as Sir James Mackintosh. 

The knight again felt great tenderness for that abject vassal 
of France, lost, degraded, subjugated, Switzerland ; and loudly, 
but vainly and foolishly, deprecated all idea of disallowing 
her neutrality. He cannot be so ignorant of the policy ef 
the revolutionary government of France, as not to know, 
that, wherever the neutrality of the neighbouring states 
has been prejudicial to the interests of the French, it has been 
invariably violated in the most daring manner ; nay, the formal 
declaration has been frequently and publicly made, by Buona- 
parte himseif, that he would allow no neutrals. Are not the 
Allies, then, fully justified, by every maxim of public law, by 
every principle of public justice, and by every motive of self- 
preservation, to disallow the neutrality of a power situated as 
Switzerland is, a neutrality which she has vever preserved 
against the attempts of France, and a neutrality which, in 
the present instance, could be beneficial to France alone? 
Away, then, with such pitiful, partial, and contracted notions 
of policy, which betray any thing but a just view of the 
duties of first-rate powers, at such a crisis as the present; any 
thing but the enlarged conceptions of a statesman ; any thing 
but a generous wish for a successful resistance to the over- 
whelming power of France. Such a speech adds one more 
to the numerous examples which we have witnessed of the 
immense difference between alawyer and a statesman ; between 
forensic oratory and parliamentary eloguence.—Mr. Stephens 
complaisantly expresses a hope that Sir James Mackintosh’s 
health will enable him to complete his great work ;—alluding 
to his projected History of the present reign. We, too, wish 
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that he may enjoy health sufficient for that and for any other 
pursuit, but we confess, from the variety of principles which 
the knight has professed and promulgated at different periods, 
we do not Jook forward with very sanguine hopes of gratifica- 
tion from the perusal of any productions of his pen. Were 
his principles, indeed, as good and as fixed, as his abilities are 
respectable, we should rejoice that such a work had fallen into 
such hands. Whenever it appears, however, we shall read it 
with the closest attention, and examine it with the most rigid 
impartiality ——We only hope that the principles of the work 
will be consistent and uniform, whether they be sound or 
unsound. 

The second volume of the Diversions of Purley, which 
appeared in 1805, supplies the author with materials for several 
pages, but as his critical observations have nothing that can 
contribute either to the amusement, or to the instruction, of 
our readers, we forbear to transcribe any portion of them. 

That so strenuous an advocate for liberty as Mr. Tooke 
should have admired such stern promoters of tyranny, as 
Napoleone Buonaparte and Mr. Jefferson, is truly astonishing. 
He thought them both, forsooth ! great men. Yet never did 
man betray littleness of mind in so many respects, and to such 
anextent, as these two worthies. On Tooke’s remark that 
Buonaparte was truly a hero his biographer observes. 


“‘ If by the term hero Mr. Tocke meant a great warrior, I agree 
with him entirely” ( so do not we, the deserter from Moscow and the 
Jugitwe from Leipsic could never be a great warrior)‘ for surely 
modern times have possessed (produced) few more accomplished or 
more successful generals. But if, by this expression, is meant, 
according to the definition of the ancients, the lenefactor of his 
country, 1 cannot acquiesce. Cromwell, also, was a great warrior, 
although on a smaller scale, but could he be termed a hero, after he 
had dissolved, by military force, the form of government to which he 
had sworn allegiance, and divided England into districts, each under 
the command of a Major-General. The splendour of foreign con- 
quests can never compensate for the loss of domestic freedom ; and I 
am always indignant at the praises Javished on successful tyranny, 
wheiher it be in favour of Muly Ishmael, or Napoleon the Great. 

‘* It strikes mealso with wonder and astonishment, that those who 
advocate the cause of reform in England, should ever mention, without 
horror, the name of this man, who appears to have fresh rivetied the 
chains of tyranny, on bis adopted country, after they had Leen loosened 
by the revolution. I always lamented to bebold his bust at Wim- 
biedon.” 


This is a virtuous indignation expressed by Mr. Stephens, 
and perfectly consistent with a love of liberty; but he is 
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grievously mistaken in supposing that the revolution, at an 
period, or in any degree, favoured the cause of freedom, or 
meliorated the condition of the people. It destroyed the form 
of a despotic government only to make them feel the weight 
of amore extended despotism. Indeed, it inwoduced a system 
of oppression, wholly unknown to former ages, and of which 
History presents no example. 

Some of the conversations at Wimbledon here noticed are 
interesting, and the particulars of the illness and death of Mr. 
Tooke (the latter of which happened on the 12th of March, 
1812, in the 77th year of his age) are related with great modesty 
and impartiality. In the enumeration of his opinions, and in his 
remarks thereupon, the author is not equally correct. He repre- 
sents Mr. Tooke as a great advocate for the Church of Eng- 
land, adding, that * he rested the claim of preference not on 
doctrinal points, but on the surer foundation of * civil utility.” 
And in this ground of preference, he is asserted to be coun- 
tenanced by Warburton, Halifax, and Paley. We wish the 
assertion had been supported by extracts from the writings of 
those divines ;—but, as far as our memory will serve us, no such 
extracts could have been produced. ‘hey may, indeed, have 
defended the Established Church on the ground of its éivil 
utility, but we apprehend it will be difficult to produce any 
passage from their works, to justify the assertion, that its civil 
utility was the ground of their preference ; or that they believed 
it a surer foundation of preference than the Scriptural purity of 
its doctrines. This is a subject, we suspect, which Mr. Ste- 
phens has taken little pains to understand, and therefore he 
should studiously have forborne to speak of it with any thing 
like decision. He must be told, however, that, by whatever 
authority the contrary opinion may be supported, ’tis the strict 
conformity of her doctrines with the doctrines of Scripture, 
that can alone justify an attachment to, much less a preference 
for, the Established Church. If Mr. Tooke, then, rested his 
preference merely on its civil utility, he rested it upon a weak, 
while he rejected a strong, fousdation. 


‘* The library at Wimbledon was select rather than voluminous. 
It contained acopy of the first folio edition of Shakespeare, an inter- 
leaved dictionary, by Johnson, enriched with manuscript notes, 
Jately valued at 300]. together with a few works of note. The 
author was not addicted, after the fashion of the present age, to col- 
lect black-letter books, or purchase fine copies, or rare editions, at an 
extravagant price. Nor does he ever appear to have been enamoured 
with cream-coloured bindings, or broad margins, or costly specimens 


of typography. 
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** He detested literary foppery ; his collection was intended for 
use and reference ; not show, curiosity, or splendour. He contem- 
plated large libraries as noble depositories of human knowledge ; 
but he often expressed his wonder at the sums lavished on purchases 
of this kind by men of fashion, who have neither time nor inclination 
for study ; and he has been known to compare a library, founded by 
one of these, to a seraglio collected for a Tenducci, or a Rausini 
(Rauzzini).” 

The author’s general character of Mr. Tooke’s writings are 
just enough. His Diversions of Purley, it seems, produced 
him from four to fire thousand pounds, which is certainly a 
very large sum for a couple of volumes; a larger, indeed, Mr. 
Stephens says, than has been obtained by any writer, for pro- 
ductions of the same magnitude, except by Gibbon, for his 
History (which was much more extensive by the bye) ; Pope, 
for his Homer; Hayley for his Life of Cowper; and Dr. 
Johnson for his Dictionary. But Mr. Stephens should have 
known that Johnson received only 15701. for the two volumes 
of his Dietionary, a work which occupied him nine years, and 
in the execution of which, he was under the necessity of 
employing five or six amanuenses ! ! !* 





- : eo 

Observations made ona Tour from Hamburgh, through Berlin, 
Gorlitz, and Breslau, to Silberberg ; and thence to Gottenberg. 
By Robert Semple, Author of ‘wo Journies in Spain; a 
Sketch of the Caracas, &c. Small 8vo. Pp. 268, 7s. R. 
Baldwin. 1814. 


Mr. SEMPLE is one of those old acquaintances whom we have 
frequently accompanied in his various excursions to different 
parts of the globe, and, in truth, we have found him, on all 
occasions, so pleasant a travelling companion, so ready to com- 
municate information, and so interesting in his mode of com- 
municating it, that we have accustomed ourselves to look with 
confidence to his tours, (and never yet have our expectations 
been disappointed) for both pleasure and instruction. In the 
present instance, however, that pleasure has been materially 
damped by an occurrence on which we shall comment with 
freedom before we Jay down the pen. 

** The narrative” says Mr. Semple, in his preface, ‘‘ contained in 
the following pages, would never have seen the light, but for a cir- 
cumstance which forms the prominent incident in it, and the publica- 
tion of which I conceived due to my own character. The track over 








* See the Life of Johnson, prefixed to Harrison's folio edition of 
his Dictionary. 
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Semple’s Tour in Germany. 11 


which I travelled, includes an important part of Germany, between 
the Elbe and the Oder, and extends through a small portion of Swe- 
den, contiguous to the Sound and the Cattegat. The period was inte- 
Testing, even during the suspension of arms. The stillness which 
precedes the conflict of the elements is sometimes more aweful than 
the storm itself. 

“* I have to narrate an instance of cruel inhospitality. I trust it 
will ever remain singular in the history of my countrymen. When 
Coriolanus, through a thousand dangers, had reached the hearth of 
his enemy, he reposed in security under the protection of his house- 
hold gods. The Arab of the desert defends, at the risk of his life, 
the traveller who has once entered the door of his tent. The roman- 
tic page of Spanish story tells us of a moor who unwillingly gave 
shelter to the Christian who had slain his only son ; yet the rights of 
hospitality for a time suspended in his bosom the dictates of affection 
and revenge. Mounting him on his fleetest horse, ‘ Fly,’ said he to 
him, ‘ whilst it is yet night, and you have some chance of escape. 
You are the murderer of my son, but Mahomet has permitted you to 
come beneath my roof, and for a short time you are safe. Should we 
again meet, I shall rigorously exact from you the price of innocent 
blood. 

“* Tleave my simple tale to make its own way. Strong in truth, 
it may be uninteresting, but it will be believed ; it may be disre- 
garded, but it cannot be denied.” , 























Our readers will probably think this a singular introduction 
to a tour in Germany, and will wonder, as we did, what the 
circumstance can be, which has induced the author to publish 
what he had no intention to publish. We shall not, however, 
anticipate events, and therefore our readers must suspend their 
curiosity until we can gratify it without interrupting the order 
of the narrative. 

Mr. Semple was led, by the partial re-establishment of the 
long-suspended communication between England and the 
Elbe, to visit the continent, and he accordingly embarked at 
Harwich on the 16th of April, 1813, and had a quick passage 
to Heligoland, where the wind detained him eight days, and 
thus afforded him an pa ae rhe of examining an island, 
which has derived an adveutitious importance from the cir- 
cumstances of the times. Perhaps the following brief descrip- 
tion of it may not prove altogether uninteresting to our read- 
ers: 


«* Jt is an island, or rock, extending from N. N. W. to S. S. E. 
nearly an exact mile in length, and about a quarter in its greatest 
breadth. It is highest on the western side, so that its surface forms 
an inclined plane gradually sloping down towards the east, where the 
general height is not above an hundred feet, while on the opposite side - 
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it is nearly double, the highest cliff being about two hundred and ten 
feet. The sides are perpendicular, so that at high water the sea washes 
the face of the island all round, except at a corner to the south-east, 
where nature has formed a flat beach elevated above high-water 
mark, upon which the lower townstands. ‘The greater part of the 
island is of sand-stone, particularly at the north end towards the base ; 
but on the other sides, blue and red argillaceous earths are mixed in 
various proportions, and even the greatest part of the sand-stone 
strata are tinged seemingly with the oxide of iron. At low water, the 
rocks extend to a considerable distance all round, and then, during 
about two hours, it is easy to make the circuit of the island. Begin- 
ning with the eastern side, we see close to the foot of the cliffs, and 
nearly buried in the sand, fifteen or twenty smooth blocks of granite, 
which no where else appears, except scattered in very small pieces 
on the beach. Proceeding along this side, the cliffs have little variety 
or beauty, until we arrive at the north end of the island. Here the 
greater part of the strata, especially towards the base, are of sand- 
stone, generally red, but intermixed with others about a foot in thick- 
ness, of a pure white, and very soft. A lofiy colamn of a handred 
and fifty feet in height stands detached, except at the base, and seems 
already destined by nature as a prey to the waves. Not far from it, 
the under part of the north-west corner of the island has fallen in, so 
as to leave an arch of fifty or sixty feet in height, through which we 
clamber over huge ruins. The layers of white sand-stone extend 
from this along the greater part of the western side, alternating with 
red sand-stone, and a mixture of argillaceous earths, giving to the 
whole a peculiar variety and beauty. Proceeding enward, we think 
ourselves stopped by a clilf projecting into the sea, until we discover 
a long natural arched passage, through which we find our way. Near 
the entrance of this passage, the beach is entirely covered with small 
rounded flints, although none are to be found in the composition of 
the island. Mixed with these, are some scanty specimens of quartz 
and granite. In the chff isa hollow opening upwards to the top of 
the island, which, viewed from above, appears formed by man, three 
of the sides being smooth and regular. As weapproach the southern 
end, the romantic beauties of the cliffs increase. There is nothing 
in the Isle of Wight to equal the sublimity of the views along the 
western side. Large masses of various and fantastic forms staad 
detached, and at high water are surrounded by the waves, In our 
progress along the shore, we pass through a noble cavern with an 
opening towards the sea, which flows partly into it. Having passed 
through this cavern, we come to three irregular detached masses, or 
columns, fifty feet in height, and of grotesque shapes ; and off the 
south-west corner an upright column stands apart, appearing to those 
approaching the island, like a large ship coming round the point. It 
seems difficult to account for the complete separation of such a mass, 
entire and standing, at-so short a distance. Soon after passing this 
point, we come once more to the landing place, the flat and pebbly 
peach, on which stands the lower town,” 
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In one of these excursions our worthy tourist had nearly 
paid dear for the gratification of his geological curiosity, for a 
large mass of rock became detached from the cliff and fell just 
behind him, so that, had he been a few seconds later, he must 
inevitably have been crushed to death |! We notice the cireum= 
stance as a caution to other travellers who may be tempted to 
explore the same parts of this Island. But we turn from 
inanimate to animated olijects, which are the most interesting 
of the two. We have the following account of the inhabitants 
of this little speck in the northern ocean. 


‘¢ The manners of the inhabitants still retain much of the simpli- 
city, and, in some instances, of the grossness, which mark the rader 
stages of society, but strongly tinctured with an exorbitant love of 
money, prodaced by the sudden influx of wealth within these few 
years. All the labour on the island is performed by women, a sight 
to which a week's residence was not sufficient to reconcile me. Young 
girls and old. women carry along the heaviest burdens ; they work like 
the Gallegos in Spain, in parties of four, six, or eight, bearing between 
them, in two ranks, poles from which their load ts slung, and walking 
an uniform pace, those of each rank holding fast by each other. Two 
wells in the lower town furnish enough of brackish water for ordinary 
purposes ; and on the surface of the island the rain is collected in two 
or three ponds, which form the only resource for fresh water. This 
last, when taken up, is deeply coloured with a red earth, and must be 
boiled, and left to settle, before it can be used. ‘The whole of this is 
carried up the steps, or brought from the centre of the island, by 
women. On their head they usually wear a kind of calash or hood, 
which projects forward, effectually covering the whole face except 
ditéctly in front ; red petticoats bordered with yellow, biack gowns 
open behind, and ‘slippers instead of shves, complete their costume. 
Their countenances are sometimes pretty, but seldom, if ever, animate 
ed or expressive. Whilst the Spanish Jady attracts by dark glancing 
eyes, a light and elegant figure, and a graceful) wa!k ; the beauty of 
Heligoland trusts to her fair complexion, her azure eyes, and her more 
useful qualities for domestic life.” 


The religion of this people is Lutheran ; and, previous to the 
present war, their chief occupation and means of subsistence 
were fishing; and even now it forms a lucrative object of 
trade. 


«« The population of Heligoland is reckoned between four and five 
thousand, and, as might naturally be expected, has increased greatly 
within these few years, The occupation of the island by the English 
has suddenly effected in this little spot, one of those changes in opn- 
lence and mauoners, which, in great states, can be the work of time 
alone ; and has thus crowded into the space of a few years, and 
within a circumference of three or four miles, a representation of 
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what on a Jarge scale occupies centuries, and interests large portions of 
the globe. It has been my lot to visit within a few years two islands 
widely different in their natural character, but equally seized upon by 
commerce for temporary purposes, and acquiring thereby, a temporary 
importance. In 1800, during the act of the United States, for non- 
intereourse with England, Fayal, one of the Azores, was fixed upor 

by the merchants of the two countries as a point of meeting. In its 
stormy roadsted, I have seen fifty vessels, suddenly assembled at the 
command of commerce, riding in great danger, constantly losing 
anchors and cables, driving out to sea, and sometimes on the rocks, 
where many of the crews were lost. But however Fayal might dis- 
appoint the merchant, in other respects it could not fail to interest a 

contemplative mind. The marks of fire are yet fresh in its formation, 

as well as in that of all the Azores, a group of islands so interesting, 

and as yet solittie known. It rises in the centre to what appears from 

the sea a sharp and lofty peak ; but, arrived at the summit, we are 

surprized to find ourselves upon the edge of one of the most beauti- 

ful and perfect basons ever formed by nature. Its circumference of 
about a mile is exactly circular, the depth about six hundred feet, and 

the sides nearly perpendicular. At the bottom are two small lakes, one 

said to be of fresh, and the other of salt water. Walking round the 

rim of this immense hollow, we see at a great distance beneath us 

every indent of the island. All round its shores, the black rocks of 

lava are for ever beaten by the stormy waves. The hollow murmur 
reaches even to these elevated regions, and, conspiring with the 

solitude and the grandeur of the surrounding objects, fills the soul 

with a sublime melancholy. The island of Pico is separated from that 

of Fayal by a channel of nine miles in breadth. Its peak, the loftiest 

of the Azores, rises toa height of more than seven thousand feet : on 

its summit covered with snow, real flames are sometimes seen. 

Viewed from the edge of the bason of Fayal, the unfathomable chan- 

nel which separates the two islands disappears, and this sublime object 

thus becomes more intimately connected in our ideas with that near 

which we are standing. Looking from Pico a little more to the left, 

we behold the long rocky island of St. George. Down its sides black 

streams of lava, hardly yet‘cold, mark the formidable eruption which 

took place a few years since, and show in still stronger colours the 

nature of the formation of these islands, which seem to have been 

thrown up in defiance of the sea. Its waves ever assai] them in vain, 

and we may regard them as lasting monuments of the power of 
valcanic fires, to be destrayed only by one of those great revolutions 

to which our globe bears indubitable marks of having been sub- 

jected.” 

On the 27th of April Mr. Semple left Heligoland, and reach- 
ed Cadhawes! at ten at night ;—here he engaged a passage up 
the Elbe to Hamburgh, where ‘he remained five days. 

‘* Thad expected to find a city, bearing, in its appearance, the 
marks of a hasty formation, from the sudden influx of riches ; but, 
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this, although the case in some parts, is not so generally.. A con- 
siderable number of the streets are regular and handsome ; many of 
the houses are built of stone ; and the canals which intersect the most 
commercial quarters, and receive daily the tide of the Elbe, contribute 
greatly to the speedy discharge and loading of vessels. Hamburgh, 
indeed, is a proud monument of the power of commerce, and a 
striking instance of the advantages which superior degrees of freedora 
alone can confer. Close to it, possessing equally all the benefits of the 
Elbe, stands the town of Altona, a dangerous rival, if not depressed by 
a despotic government. But while Hamburgh, free and unshackled, 
as it once was, possesses docks, canals, and the traces of a numerous 
shipping, Altona presents only silent streets, and in the river, a line 
of miserable gun-boats to guard against smuggling.” 


What a crowd of reflections present themselves to the mind, 
on the fate of these two cities.  Hamburgh free and flourish- 
ing ; Altona enslaved and drooping. But the predominant 
feeling, on considering the actual state of the former, is that of 
indignation at the execrable villain who now commands it, and 
who has exhausted even the malignity of his own fertile mind, 
fertile in mischief and evil, in harassing, persecuting, and tor- 
menting, its miserable inhabitants. It would seem, inceed, as if 
the freedom which Hamburgh enjoyed had rendered it an object 
of peculiar disgust to the Corsican Tyrant and his jacobinical 
satellites, of whom Citizen Davoust, nick-named Prince of 
Echmuhl, is one of the most sanguinary and ferocious. It is 
to be hoped, however, that this man will soon be made to 
the forfeit of his crimes ; for the place mast fall, ere long, 
into the hands of the allies, who will not, we trust, be re- 
strained, by any notions of false delicacy, or of spurious ho- 
nour, from delivering so atrocious a culprit into the hands of 
justice. 

As to Altona, it is lamentable to see a prince who has some 
English blood in his veins, so far forget his duty, so far lose 
sight | of his interest, and so far violate all consistency, as to 
exercise a despotic sway over his subjects, and, at the same 
time, to be the obsequious minion of a foreign usurper. It 
is not only in Altona that unequivocal proofs of Danish des- 
potism are exhibited ; they pervade, more or less, every portion 
of territory subject to the dominions of the Danish monarch. 
In Iceland, indeed, tyranny appears in its most disgustfu! 
forms, accompanied by cruelty, injustice, and oppression. The 
people there only know that they have a king, by the taxes 
which they pay to him; only know that they have governors 
by the cruel exactions and rapacity which are exercised over 
them. Iceland could not be an object of ambition to any of 
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the enemies of Denmark ; but to separate this cowutry frou, 
that power, with a view to meliorate the situation of the inba- 
bitants, would be an act of humanity. 

Hamburgh, at this time, was all bustle and alarm. The 
inhabitants had armed themselves, and were throwing up 
redoubts, in order to defend their city against any fresh attacks 
of the French, while a body of Cossacks from the Russian 
army, and many deserters from the confederated troops of the 
Rhine, served to give confidence to the people. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the preparations of the Allies, for effecting 
the great object of emancipating the Continent of Europe from 
the yoke of France, or rather of Buonaparte, had not then 
been brought to that state of maturity to which it has since 
attained, and therefore the brave Hamburghers were once 
more destined (we trust for the last time, for the hour of thew 
final Hberation is near at hand) to groan beneath the weight of 
French tyranny. 

The proximity of Altona to Hamburgh indaces many of the 
opulent merchants of the latter place to reside at the former 
—and it afforded an opportunity also to elude the French fiseal 
decrees, a whimsical instance of which is thus noticed by our 


traveller. 


** The coachman of ihe French minister of police, being bribed, 
smuggled coffee and sugar at proper opportunities, from Altona into 
Hamburgh, in his master’s coach. Inside appeared in great state a 
respectable figure sitting at the window. It was the ingenious broker 
himself, properly dressed, and decorated with the grand cross of the 
legion of honour; the gates flew open, the guard presented arms, and 
the coffee passed with every mark of respect. Unfortunately for the 
poor broker, the astonishingly frequent visits of his excellency’s 
coach began at Jength to excite suspicion ; the door was opened rather 
abrupuy, and he was discovered with his insignia, sitting upon bags of 
coffee and sugar. Thus terminated a speculation, like many others, 
where the success of the commencement has prompted men to push 
their advantages too far, and so difficult a thing is it to know where to 
stop.” 


The broker's mistake was in bribing the coachman, instead 
of the master ; had he proposed to the French minister of 
police to divide with him the profits of this lucrative specula- 
tion, there is no doubt that he would have eagerly closed with 
such a a proposal, and the speculation would have continued, 
without interruption, to the present moment. ‘There has 
scarcely been a single minister or agent of France, since the 
revolution, who has had sufficient honesty to resist a bribe ; 
and indeed, the enormous fortunes, which some of both the 
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military and the civil agents of the French government have 
amassed, have proceeded solely from the joint or separate opera- 
tion of corruption and plunder. 

On the fourth of May Mr. Semple left Hamburgh in the 
common post waggon to proceed to Berlin. The road lay 
through the Hanoverian dominions, and the author’s account of 
the country is any thing but favourable ; it improved, however, 
materially, as soon as he passed the Prussian boundary. 


** A conversation whieh took place among my fellow travellers 
(who were Germans) gave me by no means a favourable idea of their 
patriotism. One of them repeated in French, and with enthusiasm, 
the proclamation of Buonaparte to his army before the beginning of 
the campaign, and praised its energy, especially when compared with 
those of Germany. That might be true; but as, in this notable 
harangue, Buonaparte tells his soldiers that in a few months the 
Prussian Monarchy should cease to exist, for having dared to excite 
Germany fo revolt, it might have been expected that so degrading an 
expression would have caused at least some little indignation ina 
German bosom. What was my astonishment to hear it repeated, 
without a single remark, except in its favour. It is clear, if such 
sentiments be general throughout the different races of Germany, and 
they can thus patiently hear themselves treated as revolted slaves, not 
only that they are, but that they must continue so. I trusted, how- 
ever, to meet, as I proceeded, with a different and a better spirit ; and 
began to regard my companions as some of the degenerate children of 


Germany.” 


Thank Heaven! a different and a better spirit has pervaded 
and still continues to pervade the different races of Germany ; 
a spirit which only awaited the vivifying breath of their rulers, 
to burst forth into a general blaze of patriotism, and to prove 
that they not only are not revolted slaves, but that they are loyal 
subjects, resolved to fight for the laws and constitutions, which 
their unprincipled invaders had abolished, and not to leave one 
Frenchman in their country, except as a prisoner, or a friend. 

Our traveller arrived at Berlin on the eighth of May. He 
was much stricken with the beauty and magnificence of the 
capital of Prussia, of which he gives an interesting account, 


«© Berlin is certainly one of the handsomest citiesin Europe. The 
streets are generally broad and regular, and the houses either built of 
stone, or stuccoed, sa as closely to resemble it. From space to space, 
palaces, churches, theatres, and other public buildings, present too 
continued an uniformity, and yet seem all parts of one great plan. 
The Spree, which runs through the centre, gives an appearance of 
maritime commerce to this inland City, at which we have arrived 
through endless roads of sand. Barges of a hundred feet in length, 
No. 188, Vol. 46, January, 1814, C 
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with a prow and stern alike, sharp and rising high out of the water, 
recall the elegant shape of the gondolas of Venice, but serve the more 
useful purposes of internal commerce, and of communication with the 
Oder. By them, the wood of the forests, and the coals and manufac- 
tures of Silesia and of England, are transported to Berlin at an easy 
rate. The bridges over the Spree are a further ornament to the city. 
Several of them areof stone, adorned with statues, and appear as if 
connected with the adjoining buildings. The principal bridge is of 
hewn stone, about one hundred and seventy feet in length, with five 
arches, ornamented with marine figures. On one side is an equestrian 
statue of the Elector Frederick William. At the angles of the 
pedestal are four slaves of bronze, on the fingers of which are still 
visible the marks made by the sabres of the Prussians, when, in 1760, 
they took possession of the city. The bridge of Dorothiestadt, of a 
single arch, is also of stone, and adorned with eight groupes of statues, 
in which the elegance of the designs is far more conspicuous than their 
modesty. Besides the stone bridges there are many of wood, which 
cross the Spree and the canals which communicate with it. 

‘© A circumstance which contributes greatly to preserve the neat 
appearance of the streets of Berlin, is the total absence of beggars. 
No sooner does one appear, than he is taken up by the police, and sent 
to the House of Industry. Thus, in surveying what appears ranges of 
palaces, the eye is not shocked by beholding their splendour and order 
contrasted with miserable objecis, often more calculated to excite our 
disgust than our commiseration. What is practicable in Berlin, is it 
not equally so in London ?” 


We take upon ourselves to answer this question, by stating, 
without fear of contradiction, that nothing is more easy than 
the total extirpation of mendicity from the metropolis of Eng- 
land. And no new law is necessary for the accomplishment 
of this desirable object, since the laws already in force have 
provided an efficient remedy for the evil. The truth is, and it 
is a degrading truth, that no country has such excellent and 
benefieial laws as England has, and in no country are the laws 
more neglected, more negligently enforced, or violated with 
greater impunity. If the police officers, and the parish officers 
also, would do their duty, and apprehend all beggars, within 
their respective districts, as the law not only authorises, but 
enjoins, them to do, they would be immediately passed, in a 
regular way, to their respective parishes, and there provided 
for. in the event of their return to the parish from which 
they had been removed, they would be subjected to imprison- 
ment. When we consider the enormous sums which are 
annually collected in this country, for the support of the poor, 
it is a national disgrace to see the streets of our principal towns 
but more especially of the metropolis, crowded with beggars’ 
as they are. But it is an old, and unhappily a true saying’ 
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that what is every body’s business is nobody’s. If the nume- 
rous patroles of Bow Street, who are at present supported at a 
very great expence to the public, without any adequate advan- 
tage, were to be occasionally employed in clearing the streets, 
at the West end of the town, of beggars by day, and of pros- 
litutes by night, the public w ould soon feel'some benefit from 
their services. The magistrates, too, should give strict orders, 
as well to their own officers, as to the parochial constables and 
headboroughs, to apprehend all persons within their districts, 
who shall be found begging. By this means, the law would 
be enforced, and the evil be speedily removed. We now return 
to the author’s description of Berlin. 


‘« Berlin is surrounded by a slight wall-of twelve or fourteen feet 
in height, or by palisades, and has fifteen gates, of which that of 
Brandenburg is by far the most striking. It is modelled after the 
Propyleum of Athens, erected by Pericles during the most flourishing 
period of the arts in Greece, and terminates one of the finest streets 
in Berlin; in the centre of the street is a gravel walk, bordered on 
each side with linden-trees, and generally on fine evenings crowded 
with company. The gate itself is a species of colonnade, of twelve 
fiuted doric columns, and as many smaller, with ten pilasters, so 
arranged and joined, as to afford six openings. Over the architrave, 
a flight of steps leads to a platform, on which formerly stood a chariot 
with four horses, and a figure emblematic of the triumph of peace ; 
this, however, the French removed to Paris.* The bas-reliefs repre- 
sent the combat of the Centaurs with the Lapithz. On each side 
two guard-houses, much lower than the gate, form part of the design, 
and serve at least to connect this elegant structure with the adjoining 
buildings. Through the openings of the gate are seen the trees of 
the park, which begins immediately on the outside of it, and is the 
great resort of the inhabitants. It contains about eight hundred acres, 
of which six hundred are planted with young oaks, pines, beech, 
elm, and birch. This little forest so close to the walls has a charm- 
ing effect. Numerous paths intersect it, where, in the hottest 
weather, the stranger may walk for hours in the shade, and totally 
forget that he is so near the metropolis of Prussia. Several openings 
are adorned with statues, none of which, however, are remarkable 
for their elegance. In ancient times this wood was far more exten- 
sive, and enclosed for the purposes of the chase. It is now more 








* It is earnestly to be hoped that, when the allies reach Paris (and 
nothing can prevent them if they chuse to do so), they will strip that 
great repository for stolen goods, of all the fruits of plunder, and of 
all the articles of which their ruffian ruler, and his horde of military 
barbarians, have robbed the different countries which they have 
overrun with their armies, and restore them to their lawful owners. 
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usefully and liberally dedicated to the health and amusement of the 
citizens of Berlin. I noticed, with some surprise, that very few of 
the young trees, even close to the paths, were in any degree 
injured; no boughs broken off, no bark wantonly carried away. 
Such would not be the case near any large city in Great Britain. 
Aré we to attribute this to the greater refinement of manners in the 
lower classes of Berlin, or to that well-regulated slavery of mind 
inspited by a despotic government? As an Englishman, and kindly 
treated and welcomed as such, I would willingly assign the former 
cause, could it be done without prejudice to the character of mz 
own countrymen.” 


Whatever the cause may be, the truth must be acknowledged, 
that the lower classes of people in the great towns of Eng- 
land are more coarse in their manners, brutal in their con- 
duct, and more prone to mischief, than the same description 
of persons in other countries. Nor do we think, that the dif- 
ference visible in this respect is, by any means, to be ascribed 
to the different forms of the respective governments. It may 
be flattering to the pride of an Englishman to impute the 
worst parts of the conduct of the people to the freedom of their 
constitution; but it is a bad compliment to that constitution 
to ascribe to it effects which would be disgraceful to the most 
despotic governments. We know that great authority may be 
adduced for characterizing licentiousness of couduct in the 
people, as an ebullition of popular freedom. In some instances, 
this may be the case; but in matters wholly unconnected with 
politics, some other cause must be searched for, more com- 
patible with reason, and more reconcileable with experience. 
In the mean time, we must acknowledge and deplore a con- 
trast not very honourable to the national character, while we 
are grateful for advantages and for blessings unknown to the 
inhabitants of other countries, 

Mr. Semple could not gain adm’ssion to the arsenal, which, 
from the military character of the Great Frederick, as he is 
called, might naturally be supposed to be a place on which 
great labour and great expence had been bestowed ; though, from 
the account which our traveller heard of it, it is more remark- 
able for the eccentric taste of the architect or sculptor em- 
ployed to construct or finish it, than for any other circum- 
stance. 


‘«« The arsenal is oneof the finest buildings in Berlin, and, standing 
near other public edifices, is evidently superior to them all. It forms 
a square of about three hundred feet, and hd§ an air of gloomy 
grandeur well suited to the purposes for which if is formed. It is 
surrounded by iron chains, supported by cannon, and ail its external 
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ornaments of helmets, swords, and trophies, denote what may be ex- 
pected within. The interior, however, was not to be seen without an 
express order. I made several attempts to obtain admission, but in 
vain, This I regretted, not on account of the usual collection of the 
instruments of war which I might there have seen, but that I could 
not witness the effect produced on the mind by the ornaments of the 
innercourt. There, I was told, the’key-stones of the windows re- 
presented the heads of dying men of various expressions, and such as 
might easily have been collected on a common field of battle. The 
artist who planned such singular ornaments had either the most hard- 
ened heart, or the most benevolent intentions ; he was either wholly 
indifferent to the sufferings of his fellow-creatures, or he wished to 
touch with pity the hearts of kings who might visit this arsenal, for 
the purpose of needlessly drawing forth what has been insolently 
termed their last arguments.” 


While our author remained at Berlin, there was a_ partial 
illumination for a victory said to have been gained over the 
French near Leipsig, of which he had heard some reports on 
his road. This encouraged him to pay a visit to the imme- 
diate scene of war; and he accordingly obtained, on the tenth 
of June, a passport for Dresden, duly signed at all the proper 
offices. Mr. Semple blames, and not without reason, the 
officers of the Prussian government for quietly suffering him, 
an Englishman, to proceed to a place which they knew, at the 
time, to be in possession of the French. 


“« The government knew perfectly well, at the very moment of # 
granting me my pass, that Dresden was in possession of the enemy ; 
but, for fear of spreading an alarm, the mail was suffered to depart. 
Thus was I first made the dupe of this miserable policy.” 


Of the effect which the promulgation of bad news might 
have, at this particular period, on the inhabitants of Berlin, 
the Prussian government must have been the most competent 
judges. But whatever policy might induce them to conceal 
from the people, they were not justifiable in suffering an Eng- 
lishman to run the danger of falling into the hands of the 
enemy ; since they might easily, on various pretexts, have with- 
holden the passport, without assigning the true cause. Mr. 
Semple proceeded in the post waggon to Baruth, then the 
head-quarters of General Barclay de Tolly. Even here a 
mysterious silence was observed, and no intelligence could be 
obtained of the possession of Dresden by the enemy. It was, 
therefore, resolved to proceed, with Captain Faber, a Prussian 
officer, and two Saxons, returning to Dresden. As Mr. Semple 
had thought it probable that he should cross the route of the 
combined armies, he had provided himself with one-letter of 
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introduction to Lord Cathcart, and with another to a Russian 
officer of rank. Captain Faber and our author travelled post 
together. As they approached the small town of Hoyerswerda, 
(where they were to pass the night,) they heard, at the distance 
of six or eight miles, repeated yolleys of artillery and musquetry, 

Our author began to suspect, that the French had been victo- 
rious, and were advancing; and thinking that his letters of re- 
commendation would prove prejudicial to him, should he fall 
into the hands of the enemy, he destroyed one of them, with some 
other papers. His apprehensions, however, proved groundless. 
Proceeding on his road from this place, in the post waggon, he 
entered into conversation with two of his companions, one of 
whom, a young volunteer, had been wounded in the battle of 
Lutzen, and was so distressed by the number of friends whom 
he saw fall in that action, that he expressed a wish that he 
might meet with a similar fate in the next engagement. 


** Touched with his feelings, I could not help exclaiming, ‘ Would 
to heaven Lord Wellington were here, with forty thousand English- 
men!’ How was I delighted to hear the reply of Faber, an officer 
who had been thirty years in the service, and had taken part in many 
of the great battles fought of late years on the Continent; ‘ Even 
without your troops,’ said he, ‘ had we but some of your generals,-« 
had we but Lord Wellington alone. What has he not effected, with 
such little means! I look upon him as by far the first general of the 
age.’ My heart burned within me at hearing, for the first time in my 
life, the military courage and talents of England aflowed by a very 
competent judge, their full share of merit, to which they have fought 
their way through all the studied calumnies of our enemies. I had 
witnessed, eight years before, the strange contempt expressed of Eng- 
lish troops by Spaniards, grossly ignorant as they then were of their 
own duties, and was, therefore, never afterwards so much surprised at 
hearing nations who had real pretensions to military skill and bravery, 
expressing the same sentiments. On the contrary, I turned my mind 
to seek the origin of opinions so prevalent, yet so miserably unjust, 
foreign, however, to the present narrative. At length, the military 
reputation of Great Britain is fixed on a basis too firm to be shaken, 
and of which the consequences to Europe are still incalculable.” 


On their arrival at Muskau, Mr. Semple, unfortunately, left 
his intelligent fellow-trav eller, Faber, to proceed more rapidly 
with a Russian courier, who had accompanied them from 
Hoyerswerda. At three in the morning of the fourteenth of 
June, they left Muskau, and on the afternoon of that day, 
Mr. Semple reached the head-quarters of the allied army at 
Wurtschen, and repaired to Lord Cathcart’s, to whom he stated 
his case, mentioned the destruction of his letter to his Lordship, 
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and observed, that he had still one letter tothe Russian admiral, 
Greig, whom he had been given to understand would be found 
with the Russian army. He, at the same time, produced his 
passports, which Lord Catheart examined, and observed, that 
they contained no proof of his being a British subject ; and that 
he was avowedly born in America. Mr. Semple replied, that 
his birth in America was an accidental circumstance, owing to 
his parents having been taken prisoners, in the American war, 
and conveyed to Boston; and that, as he had travelled through 
Prussia with the same passports, he could not conceive that 
they were not sufficient, and therefore had not provided him- 
self with any others. ? 


«© His Lordship left me, and after some time, sent for me again. 
“ It will be proper,’ said he, ‘ that you go to Gorlitz, which isa large 
town, where you will easily procure horses and every accommoda- 
tion for pursuing your journey to Colberg, the nearest sea-port now 
left open to an Englishman. There will be an opportunity this evening, 
and this gentleman,’ pointing to a young Russian officer, ‘ will con- 
duct you.’ Fain would I have expressed my wish to remain at 
Wartschen, but under the existing circumstances, [ felt that it was 
not for me to oppose so direct an intimation. An hour afterwards I 
again saw his Lordship on horseback ; who asked with much apparent 
politeness, ‘if there was any thing else he could dofor me,’ I an- 
swered that there was not, when he touched his hat to me and rode off. 
Soon afterwards the Russian officer made his appearance, with a com- 
mon travelling waggon, in which was some straw instead of seats ; my 
portmanteau was placed in it, and we set off. 


No one who reads this account will, we are persuaded, 
be led to suppose, by any thing which it contains, that Mr, Sem- 
ple was regarded as a spy, and was now in actual custody, andon 
his way to prison ! Such, however, is the fact. Lord Cathcart, 
it seems, was impressed with the idea that he was an American, 
had communicated his suspicions to the King of Prussia, 
and had consigned him over to the custody of that Monarch, 
And he was accordingly conveyed to a distant fortress, Silber- 
berg, and there immured in a dungeon. On his way, at Gor- 
litz, he was visited by an Englishman, whom he understood 
to be Mr. George Jackson, who asked him many questions, 
and particularly enquired whether he remembered having had 
a passport signed by the British Minister four years before in 
Seville. This circumstance, remarkable as it was, Mr. Sem- 
ple unfortunately could not call to his recollection, and he ac- 
counts for his forgetfulness, by the anxiety and total want of 
sleep which he had experienced for the last three days and 
nights. After a night’s rest, however, he recalled the whole 
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transaction to his mind, and stated it in a letter to which no 
credit seemed to be attached ; ; and the hasty and unjust con- 
clusion was formed, that he could not be the person he repre- 
sented himself to be. 

We shall never be found to censure the jealousy or the vigi- 
lance of a person placed in the situation in which Lord Cath- 
cart was placed at this time, but that jealousy should be care- 
fully guarded by discretion, and such vigilance should be ever 
exercised in subordination to judgment. However suspicious 
appearances might be, it was the bounden duty of Lord Cath- 
cart, before he consigned a British subject to a Prussian dun- 
geon, to make every practicable enquiry into the truth of his 
story. His lordship might have ascertained the fact of Mr. 
Semple’s having committed papers to the flames, at a particular 
place ; he must have learned from him the name of the person 
who had given him a letter to his Lordship ; and he ought, at 
least, to have contented himself with keeping Mr. Semple 
in safe custody, until he should write to England to the per- 
son who had been stated to be the author of the recommenda- 
tory letter, when he might have ascertained the fact. 

These were precautions which common sense would dictate, 
and which justice imperatively demanded. A British subject is 
sufficiently galled by the loss of his liberty, under any circam- 
stances, and in his own country, where a ready appeal lays to 
the laws; what, then, must be his sensations, when consigued 
to a foreign dungeon, by the fiat of a fellow countryman, In a 
nation where the will of the sovereign is law, and where the 
en has no opportunity of appealing even to him. Had 

rd Cathcart written to England, he must have ascertained 
the truth of Mr. Semple’s statement. Even the letter which 
he had to the Russian admiral, Greig, was presumptive proof 
ef his innocence ; and, indeed, stupidity itself could alone 
imagine that a spy would voluntarily introduce himself to the 
very man who must have the means of detecting him. In the 
gloomy fortress of Silberberg our tourist remained, from the 
26th of June, till the 30th of July, when he received a note 
, from Mr. Jackson, accompanied by the intelligence that his 
* statement had been verified by letters from England, and that 
he was now at liberty. There-must be some mistake in the 
dates, for it was the 10th of June when Mr. Semple left Ber- 
lin, and about the 26th or 27th when he entered the fortress of 


~ Silberberg, and he was released on the 30th of July; yet, im- 





mediately after, he talks of “ bein ig for eleven weeks subjected tothe 
constant observation of others ;” which seems to imply, that he 
had been so long in custody. Another fact is mentioned, 
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which renders Lord Catheart’s conduct wholly inexcusable. 
‘“* His private secretary, Mr. Werry, with whose family I had 
been acquainted in Smyrna and Malta, had repeatedly offered, 
during my imprisonment, to ride over to Silberberg, and 
identify me ; but had never been permitted by his Lordship.” 
Here, then, decisive proof of innocence was within theyeach of 
his Lordship, and he refused to seek it! ! ! 

Imprisoned in the same fortress with our author was a Dutch 
officer, who had accompanied the French army into Russia, and 
had been present in all the destructive battles of that me- 
morable campaign, of which he communicated many interest- 
ing particulars, 


«« Long before the retreat (from Moscow) began, subordination 
was lost amongst the troops, and it was the general opinion, that 
Buonaparte had been deceived by an appearance of negotiation, to lose 
so much time at Moscow. He was in the affair which took place pre- 
vious to the defeat, in which he thought it extremely probable that the 
Russians took thirty-seven pieces of cannon, as stated by Bennigsen, 
as he knew of twenty-five. It was a complete surprise, and Murat 
himself was nearly taken. Fora Jong time his white plume, which, 
as King of Naples, he always wore in the field, was conspicuous 
amidst hostile helmets, and the spears of Cossacks, and it was only by 
a desperate charge of his adherents, that he was saved. It is impos- 
sible, by any description, to exaggerate the horrors of the retreat. It 
was three hundred thousand men, put to suffer all that human nature 
could endure, without entire destruction. His horses all died, and he 
was obliged to walk, in the severity of the cold, with his feet nearly 
bare. He saw forty louis given for a place in a common cart, for a 
distance of thirty miles; and a general, after making a bargain of 
that kind, being benumbed by the cold, was pushed out by common 
soldiers, who had previously occupied the seats, and left to perish on 
the road.” 


Such was the issue of that memorable campaign, which 
reflects indelible disgrace on the military character of Buona- 
parte, and which paved the way for the final destruction of his 
usurped power,—for, we trust, the day of retribution is at hand, 
and that he will, at last, be made to pay the forfeit of his count- 
less crimes. On his return, Mr. Semple was detained some 
days at Reichenbach, where he had an opportunity of observing 
the appearance and discipline of the Russian guards, of whom 
he gives a very favourable account. 


** Reichenbach being iead-quarters, the military duty was_per- 
formed by the Russian guards, of whom about two hundred assem- 
bled here every moruing, ffom various parts in the neighbourhood, 
I was exceedingly struck with the appearance of these men, un- ~ 
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doubtedly the finest body in.Europe. Their uniformity was not confin- 
ed to their dress and accoutrements merely, but extended also to their 
countenances, which all bore what may be called a family resemblance. 
This gave to them a degree of interest which I have never seen in 
any other troops. Their air was highly military, yet without that 
haughiiness which the French affect. Here the pride of military 
courage was evidently tempered by the past experience of great hard- 
ships, and by a patience to submit to them, equal to a readiness for 
braving dangers. Their hardy habits were evinced by their sleep- 
ing out in the open air upor the stones without even a little straw 
beneath them. The season, to be sure, rendered this, at present, 
no particular inconvenience, yet I believe that few other Europeans, 
in the same situation, would have chosen the street in preference to 
the adjoining guard-house. Every thing, in short, in these troops, 
shewed the perfection of military discipline, founded upon - materials 
of the very best kind. They are the delight of the emperor, who 
indeed has taken great pains to form them. He is for ever reviewing, 
parading, inspecting, them. Does he see a man among his other 
regiments, with whose appearance he is pleased, he orders him di- 
rectly into his guards. In inspecting his guards, does one strike him 
as being any ways inferior tothe rest in point of appearance, he is 
sent to mingle with the troops of the line. This constant attention 
on the part of the sovereign, joined to the uncontrouled command of 
a vast population, easily accounts for the superior appearance of the 
Russian guards. It is by no means sipgular, that, out of so many 
millions, forty thousand men should be selected, who at once fix the 
attention of all who behold them.” 


On passing through Berlin, on his way home, Mr. Semple 
saw General Moreau, who was then on his way to join the 
allied army. 


«* After waiting upwards of an hour, I saw him descend the stairs, 
and enter the open landau which was in readiness for him, where he 
sat for some little time close to me. In the first carriage were some 
of the great military officers of Berlin, richly dressed, who had come 
to pay him honour. He alone, of all tke party, was plainly clothed, 
and in his whole appearance had very much the air of an English far- 
mer. His countenance, rather swarthy, had in it nothing striking, 
and he kept his eyes a little downcast, so that it was difficult to catch 
their expression- In departing, he took off his hat to the surround- 
ing multitude, and displayed a broad forehead, over which were 
drawn a few thinly scattered hairs. I was struck with this spectacle, 
which shewed me, under such singular circumstances, one of the 
great men of the revolution, already marked by the hand of time ; 
and I should have been still more deeply affected, could I have fore- 
seen, that he was so nearly approaching the termination of his earthly 
career.” 


It must have been highly gratifying to the author tosee a 
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man who had made such a figure in the revolution, and whose 
death was, malevolently and impiously, ascribed, by his old 
companion, and subsequent persecutor, Buonaparte, to the 
hand of Providence. That hand, it may be hoped, without 
either malevolence or impiety, will soon be upreared to inflict 
signal punishment on the most atrocious criminal of modern 
times. Our traveller pursued his way from Berlin to Stralsund, 
where he embarked for Ystad; thence he proceeded, by land, to 
Gottenburgh, where he was obliged to wait several days for a 
packet. He at length embarked, on the 25th of August, and, 
on the 31st, landed safely at Harwich. We have thus once 
more accompanied Mr. Semple through a long and not unin- 
teresting tour, though productive of feelings not very congenial 
to the breast of an Englishman. Never, surely, was any man 
before mistaken for a spy under circumstances so completely 
destructive of any such imputation. We hope, however, that 
our military ambassadors will learn from hence the necessity 
of greater discretion in the formation of their opinions of in- 
dividuals, and of greater caution in depriving an English sub- 
ject of his freedom, and delivering him up to the mercy of a 
Prussian police. Not, indeed, that the Prussian officers or 
ministers were to blame, in this instance, for they naturally and 
necessarily relied on the irfformation and sentiments of Lord 
Cathcart. 
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Twenty Facts in addition to Twenty Reasons, for not supporting 
the Bible Society ; with a Defence of those Reasons ; remarks 
on the Speeches at Basingstoke, at the Establishment of the 
North-East Hants Auxiliary Bible Society ; and also on the 
late Address on forming u Bible Society for the County of 
Southampton. By the Compiler of the Twenty Reasons. 
Svo. Pp. 34. 1s. 6d. Jacob, Winchester ; Johnson, Gosport ; 
1814, 


WE have let the Bible Society sleep for some time ; at least 
we have forborne to disturb its slumbers—but, alas, we forget 
ourselves —it never sleeps—it is ever vigilant, ever active, and 
ever will continue so, till the church is destroyed, unless the 
churchmen connected with it perceive the danger, and unite 
with their brethren to correct it. ‘ If the evil,” said the late 
venerable Bishop of London, “ be gradually creeping on, it 
will be palliated from time to time, and not appear to every one 
in its true colours, till it be difficult, or too late, to remedy it.” 
It is not gradually creeping, but rapidly advancing, and if it be 
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not speedily stopped, the mischief will be incalculable. As- 
sailed as the church is on all sides, here by the Papists, there 
by the Dissenters, without union and energy in her friends, she 
must fall, and the times either of Cromwell or of James the 
Second be renewed. We have not yet had leisure to do more 
than barely glance at Mr. Norris’s valuable publication on this 
important subject; but we will take an early opportunity of 
paying due attention to it. Meanwhile we have read, with 
peculiar satisfaction, the little tract before us, the author of 
which has had recourse to the valuable publications of Mr. 
Norris, Dr. Marsh, and Mr. Nolan, three of the most able 
controversial writers of the present day. It appears, that the 
Bible Society have been as active in Hampshire as elsewhere, 
and have lately putforth an address, on which the author of this 
tract comments with becoming severity. 


** Inthe Anonymous Address,” remarks the author, “‘ lately publish- 
ed, and addressed to the nobility, clergy, and inhabitants of the County 
of Southampton, respecting the formation of an Auxiliary Bible Society, 
the following passage occurs : ‘ there are those, who in their over 
anxious zeal for the church, and aiarm for its security, are setting them- 
selves in hostile array, not against the works of infidelity, but 2n opposi- 
tion to Heaven's purest gift, the holy word of God, which they consider 
to be a dangerous book without the aideof human interpretation. It is 
no part of the intention of the framers of this address to enter into the 
great controversy on these points, or to publish éwenty reasons in favour 
of the Bible Society, in reply to the twenty reasons advanced against it, 
many of which are unfounded in fact, and with respect to the remainder, 
such at least as are not self-negatived, they have been repeatedly 
refuted.’ The opponents of the Bible Society, are here accused of 
setting themselves in hosti/e array against the Bible itself! a more 
unfortunate charge could not well be made in this county ; for, it is 
happily, at once refuted by those numerous and respectable supporters 
of the district commiitees lately established in aid of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, who have already circulated many 
hundred volumes of the Holy Scriptures* ‘ without the aid of human 
interpretation,’ and consequently could not have seen any ‘ danger’ in 
it. Such alas! are the calumnies to which, in the present day, the 
friends of the church are exposed! Because they see danger in the 
constitution and proceedings of the Bible Society, they are accused of 
an ‘ over-anxious zeal’ for the church, and of setting themselves in 
hostile array against heaven's purest gift, though their conduct and 
activity in circulating the Scriptures prove directly the reverse! Is 





* From the Depot at Alton and Basingstoke alone, more than two 
thousand volumes—Bibles ‘ without note or comment,’ Prayer Books, 
Lestaments, &c. have been issued, 
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this the meekness with which the advocates of the Bible Society 
receive and distribute the engrafted word? Is this their mode of 
uniting all hearts ?” 


A more audacious falsehood was never uttered by man, than 
the assertion that they who oppose the Bible Society are ene- 
mies to the word of God! We oppose it, and ever will oppose 
it ; and who dares to class us among the enemies of the Bible? 
Surely, after such language as this, it is high time for church- 
men to open their eyes to the insidious projects of these 
wholesale calumniatoys. ‘The framers of this address have 
annexed to it a long list of distinguished names who are to be 
found among its friends and supporters. Here we find the 
name of his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, who, we 
know, was deluded into it by false representations of the nature 
of the Society, and who, we have reason to believe, sorely 
repents that he became the dupe of such delusion. The 
Bishop of London’s name too is used, although in two 
of the county papers, the Hampshire Telegraph, and the 
Hampshire Courier, the asserted concurrence of that respec- 
table prelate was positively contradicted by authority! What 
then are men not capable of, who do not blush to have 
recourse to these dishonest artifices, these base tricks, which 
would disgrace any cause. We trust, after this exposure, those 
well-meaning churchmen who have, with the best intentions, 
been led to lend their countenance to this motley Society, will 
hasten to withdraw it, to repair the error they have committed, 
the mischief they have done. The writers of the address again 
assert, that the object of a general diffusion of the Scriptures 
is not attainable, to the same extent, or in any degree approach- 
ing to it, by the society for promoting christian knowledge, 
from. the inadequacy of its furrds to the multiplicity of objects 
embraced by it ; and from the limitation of its members to 
those of the church. “ The exclusion of all persons who do 
not subscribe te the same articles of belief cannot fail to limit 
the means, and circumscribe the powers of action of that 
respectable and benevolent society, and must operate as an 
irresistible obstacle to universal beneficence.”’ ‘The weakness of 
this argument did not impose on the man who used it, unless 
he were a greater fool than knave, which we by no means 
suspect him to be. ‘True it is, that the good works of the 
society for promoting Christian knowledge cannot be extended 
to all mankind ; but how dees the unavoidable limitation of 
its means circumscribe the circle of beneficence? That 
society does all the good it can ; it complies with the Scriptural: 
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precept, to the utmost of its ability. ‘* Do good untoall men, 
especially unto those who are of the household of faith.” Its mem -< 
bers, but not its beneficence, are limited to that household. But 
cannot Jews, Turks, Infidels, and heretics, for whom our church 
teaches her followers to pray ; cannot the promoters of schism 
(which is a sin,) associate, by themselves, and contribute their 
means for the circulation of the Scriptures? And if all the 
churchmen were to unite with the society for promoting 
christian knowledge, and give all they now give to the Bible 
Society, would not their contributions in one place, and those 
of the Dissenters, &c. in another, amount to as large a sum as 
is raised by the two Societies, and purchase as many bibles as 
are now circulated by them both? And as this is a self-evident 
proposition, it follows, of necessity, that there is no obstacle to 
universal benevolence, either in the constitution of the society 
in Bartlett’s-buildings, or in. its limited means; and that the 
writer of the address has advanced a position which he cannot 
maintain. 

In every district of Hampshire district committees in aid 
of this Society have been formed throughout the county, 
for the distribution of Bibles, Prayer-books, and Religious 
tracts, under the immediate sanction of the bishop of the 
diocese. No want, therefore, of Bibles can be experienced ; 
and there can be no necessity for an auxiliary Bible Society. A 
Mr. Cotterell, a clergyman, it seems, ventured at a meeting at 
Basingstoke to represent Bishop Randolph as having changed his 
sentiments respecting the Bible Society. In direct contradic- 
tion to this assertion, we state, from positive knowledge, that 
the bishop’s conviction of the mischievous tendency of that 
society remained unshaken to the last. Surely a clergyman of 
the established church should not have ventured to make such 
a statement without irrefragable proof of its accuracy. 


** Because notes and comments, in explanation of the Bible are 
necessary, or they are not. If they are necessary, why distribute 
the Bible without them? why call acireulation of the Scriptures, 
when thus deprived of that which is necessary to give them their full 
effect, ‘* the noblest object that ever entered into the mind of man ;" 
or if comments and notes are wholly unnecessary (which, however, 
the most strenuous advocate of the bible Society will hardly venture to 
maintain) then every exposition, oral or written, must be equally 
superfluous. The provision made by our Blessed Lord for the perpe- 
tual continuance of an order of men, whose duty it should be to preach 
and to teach, must be wholly unnecessary, and the writings of every 
Divine, since the days of the Apostles, must be instantly conyeyed to 
the flames as useless lumber.” 
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We should like to hear the answer of the Bible Society to 
these posing questions. We wish that all its members were 
under the necessity of giving, each, a distinct written answer 
to them. What a blessed confusion of contradictory reasons 
should we see! A pretty specimen of the “ unity of spirit” 
very pertinently referred to by the writer of the Hampshire 
address ! The Ethiopian, mentioned in the New Testament, 
formed a much more correct opinion of the Scriptures than the 
members of the Bible Society. When he was asked whether 
he understood what he read, he modestly and wisely answered, 
““ how can I except some man guide me.” But the sages of the 
Bible Society think all instruction needless ; that even the 
most ignorant and unlettered can both read and understand the 
Scriptures without any guide ; else they would never put the 
bible into such hands, without note or comment. 

The eighth reason against the Bible Society, we defy their 
advocates to confute. 


«* Because the Bible Society is 2 coalition of every denomination 
of Dissenters, and it is natural for them (without the slightest dis- 
paragement be it spoken) when admitted into society with us, to 
endeavour to gain the ascendency, and to supplant the church, 
whenever they find an oppertunity.— See the late Bishop of London’s 
letter to the Clergy of Colchester.’’ 


If the churchmen of the Bible Society have forgotten either 
the Puritans of the seventeenth century, or Doctor Priestley’s 
memorable train of gunpowder for blowing up the church in 
the eighteenth century, we have not. And, we are firmly 
convinced, that a much more formidable train is now laid, and 
that a vast majority of the Bible Society would be the first to 
apply matches to it. The ninth reason is— Because, in such 
an unnatural union, the guilt of schism, which the churchman 
is taught to consider assin, seems totally forgotten.” Indeed,the 
guilt seems, by these liberal gentlemen, to be converted into a 
merit. Other strong reasons are urged, and a variety of facts 
adduced, in support of the author’s main position; but as 
these are chiefly selected from Mr. Norris’s book, we purposely 
forbear to notice them until that excellent production shall 
come regularly before us. In the mean time the intelligent 
author of this little tract has our best thanks, for ably vindicat- 
ing the cause. of the church against the promoters of schism, in 
a county which boasts of so many sound and excellent 
members of the establishment as Hampshire does. 
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The Ordeal ; a Novel. 12mo. 3 vols. Pp. 672. 18s. Gale and 
Curtis. 1813. 


Tue Ordeal is no unattractive title, as it, naturally enough, 
leads the professed novel-reader to expect some dread trial, to 
which the hero or heroine is to be subjected, and out of which 
he or she is to rise triumphant over his or her enemies, perse- 
cutors, or slanderers. But such a reader will be disappointed, 
if he take up these volumes with such an expectation ; for here 
will he find no burning plough-share; and no trials but such 
as most human beings are destined to encounter in their pro- 
gress through life—for life is the ordeal here considered. 

The story, which we mean not to develope, that we may not 
damp the reader’s curiosity, is constructed with skill ; the inci- 
dents are, for the most part, natural and well imagined, and 
these are uniformly rendered subservient to the main object— 
the inculcation of religious and moral principles: In the cha- 
racter of Lady Merton, however, the heroine’s mother, there is 
much more to blame than the lady herself, in her recital of the 
principal events of her own life, for the benefit of her daughter, 
is made to blame. .While that daughter, who is represented as 
a paragon of wisdom, acuteness, and virtue, is, most incon- 
sistently, made to consider her mother as a model of perfection, 
and is perpetually bestowing on her the presumptuous appella- 
tion of—her sainted parent. 

Lady Merton, then Maria Lindsey, was in love with Mr. 
Harcourt, a clergyman, who was equally attached to her; and 
she listened to his proposals, which were favoured by her father. 
Yet, immediately after, in a fit of caprice, without any con- 
ceivable reason, she eloped with another man, Mr. Merton, to 
Gretna Green. And, although she is made to think correctly 
on most other subjects, this unprincipled act of legal prostitu- 
tion, in marrying one man, when she loved another, this base 
perjury committed at the altar of her God, neither draws from 
her any confession of guilt, any admonitions of conscience, any 
warnings of self-reproach ; nor yet, from the more correct and 
chastened mind of her daughter, any decided condemnation or 
censure. We think thisa radical defect in the work ; which is 
meant to be, and which, in most respects, really is, a religious 
and moral work, though, what it professes to be, a novel, and 
an amusing and interesting novel. 

After this lady had been married some time, she accidentally 
met the object of her first attachment at a ball, when her 
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feelings for 4 time overpowered her; but she soon recovered 
her wonted composure. She gives this account of the occur- 
rence, 


“« Oh, my Laura, how shal] I explain to you what I suffered at 
that moment? The delight of that tone which sunk fo my heart--- 
the agonizing reflection, that my pleasure was criminal---and the hor- 
ror of finding myself such a weak, guilty thing---were sensations that 
crowded upon me with a rapidity that nearly stunned me ; but, frail 
and inconsistent beings as we are, we have yet all of as sufficient 
energy of soul to reject that which is evil, and cling to that which is 
right. On a virtuous, and, above all, a religious, mind, the most an- 
exampled and sudden occurrences, the most trying incidents, have 
power but fora moment; the succeeding one clears the mist before 
our eyes, and our path is no longer dubiotis. Merely momentary was 
the agitation that shook my exhausted frame. My eye had sunk be- 
neath the expressive glance of Harcourt; but immediately recollec- 
tion returned : | raised them, and, looking calmly on him, I instantly 
perceived that the first word he uttered would sink him in my‘esteem ; 
and, eager to prevent it, I took his arm, and, in as firm a toneas I 
could assume, said, ‘ We shall lase my husband and Mrs. Harcourt, if 
we delay joining them.’ Mechanically he followed the way I con- 
ducted: he seemed to have lost the power of speech ; and, without 
waiting to hand me into my carriage, he darted into his own, and 
drove off.” 


The self-controu! here exercised was, no doubt, highly 
praise-worthy, though rather improbable, in a Lady who, on a 
more important occasion, had displayed an absolute want of 
that useful quality ; and we cannot but wonder that “ the ago- 
nizing reflection” did not precede the prostitution of her per- 
son to one man, when she had bestowed her heart on another. 
This reflection weakens the force of the lesson, for the sake of 
which we have extracted the passage; but still the lesson is 
important. For young ladies are too apt to imagine that the 
most trivial misfortunes are irremediable; the slightest losses 
irreparable ; and the most transient impressions immoveable. 
It is, therefore, highly proper to teach them the truth, that they 
all have ‘* sufficient energy of soul to reject that which is evil, 
and cling to that which is right.” 

When she had had three children by her husband, this eccen- 
tric Lady discovered, by mere chance, that his father had been 
afflicted with insanity, and she conceived this to be a sufficient 
reason for abjuring all future intercourse with him, forgetting, 
we suppose, her marriage-contract, her solemn engagement to 
take him “ for better and for worse, in sickness and in health.” 

The different characters of the piece are, generally speaking, 
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skilfully delineated, though not always consistently supported. 
That of Laura, the heroine, is repulsive, from its sttiidied cor- 
rectness, and assumed superiority; while there is a want of 
skill displayed in describing her qualifications, principles, and 
feelings, instead of making them appear in her actions. She, 
too, is as inconsistent, in some respects, as her mother ; for she 
deliberately engages to marry a man, for whom she has evidently 
no affection whatever, and, on finding that his family had been 
subject to insanity, she considers that as a radical objection, 
breaks off the match in cansequence, defends her conduct on 
prineiple, and resolves to pass a life of celibacy. Yet, when she 
so deliberately engaged to marry, she knew that her own grand- 
father had been insane, and that, of course, the same objection 
was strictly applicable to herself. Surely, so glaring an incon- 
sistency could not escape the observation of the author. There 
is another defect in the delineation of Laura’s character ; she 
is too enthusiastic, with all her coolness and discretion ; and 
the deseriy tion of her feelings is frequently fanatical, and occa- 
sionally, though certainly unintentionally, borders on impiety. 
We will illustrate our meaning by a passage or two, 


*€ The happiness of those she loved, their affection, would call to 
her mild countenance the expression of hallowed pleasure, grateful 
yet tranquil gratification, but the bright dreams of bliss no longer illu- 
mined her seraphic face; and the flash of enthusiasm, dazzling as 
transient, rarely now blazed in her dark blue eye; but real enthu- 
siasm, or real devotion, can never die. Deep in the recesses of her 
Kieart was it treasured ; and, offering up incense to Heaven, and Hea- 
ven's king, it burnt before his throne, a bright and steady flame, pure 
as the angelic soul from whence it emanated. 


Independently of the presumption, not to say impiety, in 
this passage, it is highly rhapsodical, and, in the closing sen- 
tence, almost nonsensical. Another specimen of the same kind 
will suffice for our purpose. 


*© Gratitude and delight dilated the heart of Laura---animated her 
countenance---and lighted up each feature with a lustre, Aoly, awful, 
and almost supernatural. In the glorious brightness of her eyes, the 
flash of meaning, pure and spiritualized, with which she raised them 
to Heaven, her father saw only the interesting and affecting enthu- 
siasm of her feeling mind.” 


There is a great deal too much of this cant, we know not 
what else to call it, which detracts materially from the general’ 
merit of the work, and we are sorry for it, fer it has a good 
‘moral tendency, and, in most instances, inculcates good princi- 
ples, and right motives of action. 
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There are other inconsistencies, in these volumes, in which 
also a rigid attention to grammatical propriety is not uniformly 
observed. In order to keep up a mystery, the initials only of 
the name of a child is inserted in the baptismal register, to 
be filled up, forsooth, at some future period; an act which 
would subject the clergyman to a pretty severe penalty ; but 
we have said enough of the general merits and defects of the 
work, to enable our readers to form a tolerably just conception 
of both. 


AT a earn - EET 


Spain delivered, a Poem, in two Cantos; and other Poems: by 
Preston Fitzgerald, Esq. Author of ‘the Spaniard.’ 8vo. 
Pp. 100. 6s. J. F. Stockdale, London; Butler, Dublin. 
1813. 


“‘ Tue treacherous and tyrannical usurpation of Spain, by the ruler 
of France,” justly observes Mr. F. in his ‘ advertisement,’ ‘‘ stands 
unparalleled in the annals of injustice ; and to record the glorious 
resistance made to so licentious 2n act of power, and celebrate the 
triumph of freedom over despotism, has formed the object, though 
it may have eluded the hope, of the following poem. History will 
perform her part ; but it bas always been more peculiarly the province 
of poetry to perpetuate a generous spirit by the memory (comme- 
moration) of illustrious exploits.” 

















The historian and the poet have each his duty to perform in 
this most pleasing task; and Mr. Fitzgerald has certainly dis- 
charged his portion of the duty with ability and success. He 
has taken indeed, but a kind of bird’s-eye view of the glorious 
atchievements which have been perpetrated on the Peninsula, 
during the last few years; but each separate event has occupied 
the pen of other bards. A brief allusion having been made 
to the early transactions of the Peninsular war, the poet thus 
refers to Lord Wellington’s retreat to the impregnable lines 
of ‘Torres Vedras. 


‘« Now roused again to rapid stride, 
Gigantic pow’'r has pour'd* bis pride, 
Rushing with ruin, wide and far, 

In desolativg sweep of war! 

“* On, on, flash’d child of fortune! on ; 
‘* Snatch.a new wreath ere time begone ; 





_—— 


* This is a wholly unjustifiable application of the verb pour, a 
verb with which greater liberties are taken by modern bards than with 
any other verb in the English language ; though we confess ourselves 
at a loss to discover the superiority of its attractions. 
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‘© Britain retires! see, see her flee ; 
‘« She hastens to the sheltering sea.” 
** Mistaken man ! these hopes how vain ! 
Vain all thy prowess, vain thy power ! 
Lo! Britain shall thy shock sustain, 
And from Coimbra’s heights retrieve the hour. 


‘ Fierce as the boiling surges rave 
Round the rude rock that stems the wave ; 
But ne’ercan move its rooted base, 
Nor once usurp its awful place ; 
So fierce, yet feeble, sound th’ alarms 
From Gallia’s now successless arms, 
Till mock’d Massena checks his pride, 
And baekward rolls the refluent tide. 
** But mark yon night-fires’ wakeful light ; 
‘* Elis camp’s secure, nor shook by fear." 
Ah! these false flames defend his flight, 
And cheat destruction hov’ring o’er his rear.” 


The acts of cruelty and oppression committed by the French 
in their retreat, on the defenceless inhabitants, are noticed 
with appropriate feeling, and with becoming indignation. 
The bard follows his victorious countryman from Torres Vedras 
to Fuentes de Honore, Ciudad Rodrigo, and Badajos, to 
Salamanca. 


‘* Ragusa’s Duke beholds from far 
That omen of the threat’ning war, 
And hastes, with Gallic pride, to tear 
The laurels that his foemen wear ; 
Yet, cautious, tries each mazy art 
Of ‘skill’d manceuwvre’s practised part, 
To gain that ‘vantage of the hour, 
Which takes from fortune fortune’s pow’r. 
Rapid from shore to shore he flies, 
O’er ev'ry interposing tide. 
Each vale each hil} that climbs the skies, 
Each tow’r and town his fire-wing’d steps bestride.” 


‘* Yet, watch’d through ev'ry wily round, 
He treads in vain the guarded ground ; 
Till worn at length in waste of plan, 
Sudden he forms the battle’s van. 
So, when aroused, in irefui mood, 
The awful lion shakes the wood : 
Prowling, intent, with measured force, 
The wary tyger marks his course ; 

And silent, eager, fix’d, and fell, 
Follows his foe with murd’rous eye ; 
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Then, darting over down or dell, 
Cow'rs low, at last, in furious spring to fly.” 


Lord Wellington’s attack on the French, at this point of 
time, is well described: and the whole of the battle minutely, 
but ably delineated ; and the first canto closes with a tribu- 
tary stanza tothe memory of those who fell in the field of 
honour. 


“¢ And who, that feels the warrior’s flame 
Or wakens to the wish of fame ; 
Who, that e’er lov’d his country well, 
Would, for that field on which ye fell, 
Refuse to part this ling’ring life 
Of imperfection, pain, and strife ? 
Ob ! envied in your death, adieu !— 
Still memory and the muse for you, 
Shall weave their fresh, immortal wreath ; 
While tears shall fall that balm the brave, 
And sighs shall swell that heroes breathe 
For those in Victory’s arms, and glory’s grave.” 


The second canto is devoted to the battles of Vittoria and 
the Pyrenees: It opens with a congratulation to Spain 
on her recovered freedom, and the prospect of complete inde- 
pendence now opened to her view. It then proceeds to notice 
the established liberty of the press, and the suppression of the 
inquisition. 

«« And pausing not ‘ mid arms’ array, 

Will Spain her patriot Spirit stay ; 

But, bursting all the chains that bind 

_ Thedark, decay’d, imprison’d mind.* 

Pours on its cel] the moral ray, 

And back to nature leads the way : 

E’en as the angel who remov'd 

The suffering saint by heaven beloved. . 
Yes ; now that seraph spirit beams, 

Which opes the gate of Knowledge wide ; 
The range of charter’d thought redeems 

And gives to man his stature and his pride. 

** And, crumbling at the touch of truth, 

Invigorate with reviving youth, 





— 


* «* Although the Cortes had established the liberty of the press 
some time before the battle of Salamanca, yet that event is not 
unnaturally classed with the abolition of the inquisition, which 
occurred after; as they both can be traced to the same glorious 
principle inspired into Spanish Policy by British counsels. 
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Yon gloomy walls’ accurst controul 
Dissolves, and disenchants the soul, 
Dire work of wizard Philip’s hate,* 
Whose viewless caverns teem’d with fate ; 
Sad in the silence of the tomb, 
Save echoing to some dreadful doom ; 
Whose heart and health and hope declin’d, 
Pent for a thoughtless word a look ; 
Till fainting life to flames resign’'d, 
Or nature from her seat fell torture shook ! 


“* Perish, inquisitorial rage, 
False idol of a fiercer age ! 
Fall, thou fiend-god, whose rites defile : 
Freedom rejoice, and reason, smile ; 
Fair hope, fond charity, arise, 
For heaven’s pure flame relumes the skies, 
Glows on the altar, glads mankind, 
And pours on Spain the bliss of mind. 
Th’ enlarging view and lofty thought 
Now burst the shackles of her soul ; 
Glory and peace, by valour bought, 
Now breathe their blessings ;—Britain gives the whole.” 


We triist that the abolition of this diabolical engine of 
blind supérstition, and of Papal tyranny, will pave the way 
for the introduction of religious, as well as of civil, liberty in 
Spain. This only will release the minds of the people from a 
state of the most cruel bondage, in which the intellectual 
powers of men have been holden, since the establishment of 
ebristianity. And this only will enable them either to preserve, 
or to appreciate the blessings of civil liberty. It is, therefore, 
a consummation devoutly to be wished. The bard now brings 
us to the battle of Vittoria. 


“ There injured Spain's indignant force, 
Embattled, pours its patriot course ; 
And Lusitania’s ardent power, 

With a just rage, inflames the hour ; 





# « Ttis true, that the inquisition was first introduced into Spain 
by Ferdinand and Isabella ; but it remained comparatively harmless 
until Philip IT. gave it its peculiar malignity and force. It is also 
true, that the French abolished the inquisition, while they re- 
thitied the shackles of the press. But their unauthorised man- 
date had no effect on the nation at large. And it was reserved 
for Lord Wellington, by the generous persuasion of teason and 
friendship, to produce, while at Cadiz, this desirable change in the 
Spanish Government. 
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While, emulous in glowing turn, 
Here Scotland, Erin, England burn, 
And see their blended banner rise, 
And victory follow as it flies ! 
Lo! Spain and Britain storm that wing ;— 
Britain with Portugal the right ; 
And thunders, from the centre, fling 
On Gaul’s main force confusion, death, and flight.” 


“‘ In the battle of Vittoria,” says the author in a note, 
“ General Hill, with British and Spanish forces, overcame 
the enemy’s left wing, and General Graham, with British and 
Portuguese troops, turned their right, while Lord Wellington, 
with all his artillery, attacked and broke their centre ?” But 
how came the author to omit the material fact, that General 
Picton’s division not only began the action, and made the 
Jirst impression on that part of the French line to which it was 
opposed, (we believe, the centre), but actually sustained the 
unequal combat alone, for several hours, to the astonishment 
and admiration of the whole army? Yet the name of this 
gallant officer is not even mentioned, in the particular eulogies 
bestowed on all the different generals who distinguished them- 
selves on that memorable occasion? We pass over the siege 
of St. Sebastian and Pampelona, with the battle of the Py- 
renees, having exhibited sufficient’ specimens of the bard’s 
mode of describing such scenes. The miscellaneous poems, 
which follow these marshal strains, consist of a few light 
pieces on different subjects. We extract the following, on 
** the Lanthorn fly.” 


«« In climes that drink the solar glow, 
Fraught with the fiery beams they know, 
The tropic insect waves its wing ; 
And, rich in phosphorescent light, 
Still, o’er the eben breast of night, 
Its gleam of glitt’ring flame can fling. 


‘* So fancy keeps her happier hue, 

Tinged with the golden hours that flew 
O’er pleasure’s late illumined day ; 

And, when the clouds of envy shade, 

When youth’s once sun-bright prospects fade, 
Still gilds the gloom with casua! ray ! 


The description of the insect is highly poetical, and the 
comparison in the last stanza is just and striking. With the 
following “ epitaph on a Lawyer,” we shall close our account 
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of this little volume, which will afford pleasure to those rea- 
ders who are not very fastidious in their poetical taste. 


“¢ Here ponderoso rests ; no more 
Laborious lord of legal lore ! 

Yet just that doom, we may not weep ; 
He sleeps, who made us often sleep ! 
Or in obscurest maze must stray, 

Who many Jed to lose their way !" 


pS 
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Vindiciea Ecclesiasticea. A refutation of the Charge that the 
Church of England does not teach the Gospel, A Sermon. 
By the Rev. T. Waite, M. A. 8vo. 32, Baldwin. 





Tris sermon has been accidentally mislaid, or it would, long 
ago, have experienced from us that attention to which it is 
so well entitled from the importance of the subject discussed, 
and from the ability with which the discussion is conducted, 
Our readers need not be reminded, that, within a few years, 
there have arisen, within the pale of the church, a peculiar 
body of men, who have arrogated to themselves, exclusively, 
the denomination of gospel-preachers; thus, by direct impli- 
cation at least, charging all the other ministers of the esta- 
blished church with a neglect to preach the gospel of their 
master. Schismatics and dissenters, also, openly prefer this 
charge against all regular ministers; and as a charge of so 
serious a nature, however absurd, and however unfounded, 
may, by constant repetition, obtain credit with the multitude, 
it is highly proper to embrace occasional opportunities for 
the exposure of its fallacy and injustice. 

With this view, and for this laudable purpose, Mr. Waite 
has selected a very appropriate text from the ninth chapter of 
Saint Paul’s First Epistle te the Corinthians—* Necessity is 
laid upon me, yea, woe is unto me if I preach not the Gospel.” 
It is wonderful how the monstrous supposition could gain 
ground for a moment, that men, on whom this solemn obli- 
gation is imposed, and who must have it constantly before 
their eyes, would wilfully, obstinately, and without temptation 
or inducement, violate it! If we did not know the force of 
prejudice, the inveteracy of schism, and the credulity of 
mankind, the successful circulation of such a calumny, in an 


enlightened country, in the nineteenth century, would be 
incredible. 


‘* [tis our privilege,” traly observes the preacher, ‘* to belong to a 
church admirable for the purity of its faith, and the simplicity of its 
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ceremonies, and our grief to see its doctrines objected to, and its 
communion forsaken, by many who have been brought up in its 
bosom. Under the pretence that the Church of England does not 
teach the gospel, numbers are seduced from its worship, and are led 
to seek the ruin of that parent to whom they are indebted for their 
religious existence, It is impossible for its ministers to behold this, 
and not be anxious to remo-e so great a reproach ; it is impossible 
for them not to be desirous to bring back those who have been so 
grievously misled, to confirm others in their attachment to the com- 
munion in which they have been educated, andenable them * to 
give an answer to every one, who asketh them a reason of the hope 
tbat isin them.’ We do not contend that our charch inculcates the 
principles of religion in exact conformity with the opinions of Ar- 
minius, nor that they accord with the exclusive and rigid tenets of 
Calvin ; but, I trust, we can prove that it teaches the great doctrines 
of the fall and redemption of mankind, in a manner so scriptural, 
so explicit, and so practical, as justly to exclude every plea of se- 
cession from its communion.” 


The preacher then proceeds to explain the scriptural nature 
of our admirable Liturgy, and to prove that whatever the 
gospel inculcates, the church enforces, and the clergy preach. 


“« That it (the gospel) is taught in the liturgy and offices of the 

Church of England, and generally from her pulpits, it shall be my 
endeavour to prove; aud, I trust, it will be seen, that it is not only 
taught in the liturgy, but that it appears there in all its original 
dignity and simplicity ; that its doctrines are neither corrupted nor 
debased, its duties neither partially nor equivocally stated ; but that 
both are so interwoven witb all our services, as to impress upon our 
minds the sacred traths of christianity, and, at the same time, to 
prepare our hearts for the discharge of the duties to which true 
religion calls us. ' 
** Nocollection of prayers has yet appeared mote scrip- 
tural in their subjects, more comprehensive in expression, more 
reverential and dignified in language, more pious and devout 1n sen- 
timent, than the prayers and collects of the Church of England.” 








This is no exaggerated description of our church service ; 
buta plain statement of facts. After explaining the doctrine 
of the church in the subject of regeneration by baptism, Mr. 
Waite proceeds to notice an objection arising out of this doc- 
trine. 


** In. perfect conformity to this doctrine, in the Collect for Christ- 
mas day, we beg, ‘ that we being regenerate, and made God’s children 
by adoption and grace, may daily be renewed by his Holy Spirit.’ This 
is one of those points to which those who would seduce you from the 
church principally object. We attribute, they say, too much to 
baptism, and, if this doctrine be sound, they observe, all baptized 
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persons are regenerate and true Christians ; a fact which is too often 
contradicted by their conduct. These objections arise from a mis- 
taken cenception of the meaning of the term, and also from sup- 
posing the church to teach that our merely undergoing an external 
ceremony renders us trae Christians. Regeneration, like all the 
other gifts and privileges of Christianity, is a blessing only to those 
who use it aright. It signifies not the being brought suddenly from 
sin to christian perfection ; but the being transferred from a state of 
death and condemnation, to a state of grace and life. The word, 
as used in the Scripture, and in the offices of the church, means the 
being born again, through the instrumentality of baptism, by the 
efficacious aid of the spirit of God, to the power of living a life of 
faith and holiness. By the fall of our first parents mankind lost that 
power, and were justly said to be spiritually dead. In this sense, as 
wel! as a natural sense, ‘in Adam all die ;’ in the same sense also, 
‘in Christ shall all be made alive.’ Baptism is, therefore, to every 
one who submits to that sacred ordinance, a pledge on the part of 
the Almighty, that he shall never be condemned for the sin of his 
#riginal ancestor ; and conveys a promise of grace sufhicient to subdue 
his evil propensities, and to save his soul. This is applicable to 
children ; and therefore infants are baptized, and consequently may 
be regenerate.” 


Conversion, with which regeneration is often confounded, 
relates only to those who have come to years of discretion, 
and who, living in the practice of any known sin, and in for- 
getfulness of God, need to be renewed to repentance and to 
undergo a perfect change of heart and life. A converted 
person who has never been baptized, cannot, in the scriptural 
acceptation of the term, be said to be regenerate ; and a rege- 
nerate person may be in such a state as to need conversion, 
since regeneration introduces us not to the perfection of the 
christian life, but to the privileges of christianity. Hence it 
will clearly appear, that the church nowhere teaches that the 
mere undergoing of an external ceremony renders us true 
christians. 

Having shown that the doctrines of the gospel are really 
preached by the church, he goes on to show that its duties 
also are inculcated with equal strength. And he lastly ex- 
amines the presumptuous and groundless assertion of the 
enemies of the church, that.“ if the church teach the gospel, 
her ministers do not?—his answer to which we shall trans- 


errbe. 
‘The corruptien of human natvre forbids us to expect that the whole 


ef any society can be influenced by pure and disinterested motives 
eply : and whatever bars the church may place for the exclusion of 
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improper persons from the ministry, there must always be found 
some, who will 
Creep, and intrude, and climb into God's fuld. 
Mitton. 

** We are warned of this in the twenty-sixth article of religion, 
and at the same time assured, that the ‘ Sacraments are effectual, 
because of Christ’s institution and promise, though they be minis- 
tered by evil men.’ But whilst the Church of England can boast of 
such divines as Hal] and Andrews, Taylor and Beveridge, Barrow 
and Tillotson, Horne and Porteus, and while their writings form the 
chief study of so many of the clergy, the pulpit must produce much 
sound doctrine and practical piety. It is evident that the number of 
religious characters in the ministry has, of late years, been greatly 
increasing ; and [I think it may, with truth, be asserted, that no 
society can be found more eminently distinguished for learning and 
piety than the clergy of the Church of England. Numerous are the 
examples which even eur personal knowledge could produce both 
in the highest and lowest ranks of this sacred order, of a most exalted 
devotion, a virtue beyond that of common life, and a purity of man- 
ners which even the breath of calumny cannot sully. In vain, how- 
ever, do we expect perfection in any man, or in any society. The 
best of us ‘ are men of like passions with you,’ and are subject to the 
same errors, infirmities, and sins. We frequently need your indal- 
gence, and constantly your prayers. Weentreat you not to suffer our 
imperfections to prejudice you against our sacred office, or the holy 
cause in which we are engaged. We entreat you to receive all our 
exhortations, not for our own, but* for our work's sake.’ Weare 
ambassadors of Christ; we are watchmen appointed to warn you of 
the dangers of sin; we are shepherds of that flock, which Jesus 
Christ bas purchased with his own blood : and of our embassy, our 
warning, and our care, we must one day give an awful account. Do 
us, then, the justice tu believe, that we are not altogether unmindful 
of the solemn charge committed to us, and that our greatest anxiety 
is, ‘* to finish the ministry we have received of the Lord Jesus, to testity 
the gospel of the grace of God.” 


Let one, who is no clergyman, add his testimony. to the 
merits of the clergy of the established church, whom he has 
frequently vindicated from the calumnious aspersious of their 
énemies. As a body, they may, unquestionably, challenge 
a comparison with any collection of persons, in any station or 
country, for purity of mind and conduct, for depth of know- 
ledge and solidity of talent, for soundness of principle and 
judgment, for weil- -regulated zeal and well-directed energy ; 
for sterling worth and genuine virtue. 
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Political Sagacity of the Edinburgh Reviewers. 


Mz. Soutuey, in the notes to his Carmen. Triumphale, has exhibited 
some notable specimens of the sagacity of those northern sages who 
have undertaken to enlighten their countrymen, on all political sub- 
jects ; which specimens appear to us to require a fuller exposure, 
and the sages themselves a severer castigation, than they have yet 
received. 

In the twenty-fourth number of the Edinburgh Review, the critic, 
in allusion to the present war, confidently puts this appailing ques- 
tion :—*‘ Can any man of sense, does any plain, unaffected man, 
above the level of a drivelling courtier, or a feeble fanatic, dare to say, 
he can look at this impending contest, without ¢remlling, every inch 
of him, for the result.” Presuming to consider ourselves something 
above the level of a drivelling courtier, sometbing above, also, the 
level of a feeble fanatic, we dared to say, and did say again and again, 
that we anticipated the happiest results from the then impending con- 
tests. Ours, then, is not that after-wisdom, which judges from the 
event ; and we may, therefore, be allowed to triumph a little over 
these prophets of Scotland, who, as they acknowledge to have trem- 
bled every inch of them, have a fair claim to be placed among the 
Feeble fanatics of the day. 

In a subsequent number, the 27th, of the same pestiferous pub- 
lication, speaking of Portugal, the Reviewer says,—*‘ If the French 
do not make an effort to drive us out of Portugal, it is because we are 
better there than any where else. We fear they will not leave us on 
the Tagus many days Jonger than suits their own purposes.” Ever 
ready are these gentlemen to find an apology for, and to laud the 
prowess of, their favourite nation. With them, the retreat of the 
French is, invariably, a skilful manwuvre to deceive their enemies ; 
their inactivity, the period of wise preparation for more decisive mea- 
sures ; andif they have not converted their defeats into victories, they 
have gone very near it: Unhappily, however, for these false prophets, 
the French soon gave them the lie direct, they proved that they did 
not think us better in Portugal than elsewhere; and they accordingly did 
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“© make an effort to drive us out of Portwgal,” and into the sea ; but, 
instead of effecting their purpose, they were driven out of Portugal 
themselves, with very great loss, and accompanied by the execrations 
of a whole nation on whom they had inflicted every species of 
oppression and cruelty, which even the ingenuity of their malice could 
devise. Here again, then, they, ungratefully, put the sagacity of their 
Scottish advocates at faull. 

It was reserved for these men to undertake the desperate task of 
indirectly justifying the conduct of the French in Spain, and to make 
the unprincipled attempt to censure the just indignation which the 
Spanish nation manifested against their oppressors. 

‘<The hatred of the name of a Frenchman in Spain, has been 
such as the reality will ly no means justify ; and the detestation of 
the French government has, among the inferior orders, been carried 
to a pitch wholly unauthorised by its proceedings towards them.”—~ 
Edinburgh Review, No. 27. 

If these critics had farnished the pablic with their scale of morality, 


we should probably have been supplied with the means of forming 


some notion of their estimate of the degree of injury necessary’to 
justify hatred of those who inflict it. But without entering upon 
any calculation at once so nice and so fallacious, we may venture to 
assert, that the annals of civilised nations scarcely present an act of 
more flagrant injustice, of more cutrageous tyranny, or a more 
flagrant violation of the war of nations, than the seizure of the roya! 
family of Spain by Buonaparte; their imprisonment; and the 
treacherous occupation of the principal fortresses in their domi- 
nions. And, most assuredly, they do not contain any account 
of the invasion of a countiy, marked by circumstances of greater 
atrocity, by the commission of greater enormities, of more wanton 
cruelty, of more wide-spresding desolation, or of more cold- 
blooded murders ; than marked the invasion of Spain by the French. 
If, then, injuries and insults as great as man could sustain from man, 
could justify hatred of the nation by which they were inflicted, the 
Spaniards are fully justified in their hatred of the French name. 
And, with all the tenderness which these reviewers feel for the French 
government, it will exceed their powers of persuasion, to convince any 
one above the level of a feeble fanatic, above the level of a decided 
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Jacobin, or above the level of the drivelling president of a transatlantic 
republic, that the proceedings of that government, with regard ta 
Spain, did not fully authorize and justify, the utmost degree of detesta- 
tion of which the human mind is capable; and if the Spaniards 
should extend a considerable portion of their detestation to the pro- 
flizate apologists of such a government, they wouid not expose them- 
selves to censure for injustice. We might ask the sagacious critic, a 
question, what he meant by “ the reality,” in the passage last quoted ; 
but our object here is to expose, not grammatical ignorance, but pro- 
fligate principles. 

‘“¢ The fate of Spain, we think, is decided, and that fine and mis- 
guided country has probably yielded by this time to the fate which has 
fallen upon the greater part of continental Europe. Her European 
dominions have yielded already.” Idem Ibid. 

We, too, think, that the fate of Spain is decided, and that she actually 
shares in the common fate of all that portion of the European 
continent which stands opposed to France. Yet, happily for mankind, 
her fate is the opposite of that whieh the Edinburgh Reviewers so 
confidently anticipated, and so foolishly foretold. It was brought 
about, too, not by the asserted means of yielding, but by the real 
means of resistance. Her European dominions are already rescued 
from the grasp of a wretched usurper, by whose unhallowed touch 
her transatlantic dominions have never been disgraced. And they 
have been rescued, too, by the part which we have taken in that ton- 
test, on which the sensitive prophets of the north could not look 
without tremiling every inch of them ; and, for their greater mortifica- 
tion, and to the utter confusion of their whig advocates in parliament 
and elsewhere, the liberation of Spain from the French yoke has been 
atchieved by the wise, firm, and vigorous, policy of those British 
ministers, whom the Edinburgh Reviewers have invariably represented 
as little better than drivellers 2nd idiots, 

The next enemy of France and friend of this country, who incurs 
the paérivtic indignation, and draws down upon herself the scurrilous 
invectives, of these northern pretenders to a second sight, is Russia. 
“© Considering how littte that power has shown itself capable of effect- 
ing fer the salvation of Europe, we acknowledge that we should view 
with great composure, any change which might lay the foundation of 
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future improvement, aud scatter the French forces over the dominion 
of the Czars.” Edinburgh Review, No. 28. 

In the first place, it is curious to observe by what different scales 
these advocates for the French estimate the efforts of their favourite 
nation, and the exertions of her opponents. MWe had vainly imagined | 
that the noble attempt of the Russian Emperor to assist the Emperor 
of Germany, in the defence of his dominions against the inroads of 
France ; and the still more noble stand which he made, alone, unsup- 
ported, and, indeed, neglected by the special friends and patrons of 
the Edinburgh review, on the frontiers of his own dominions, baffling 
every effort of the usurper and his army, and defeating him in repeat- 
ed engagements, evinced something more than a capability of effect- 
ing a little for the salvation of Europe, We had really thought that 
these events manifested a strong disposition, and an efficient power, 
to contribute most materially to the emancipation of Europe from the 
French yoke. And, indeed, we are convinced that had Alexander 
been ably seconded by the power and resources of Great Britain, 
instead of being deceived, misled, and deserted, by the ministers of 
that day, who stood high in the favour of the Edinburgh Reviewers, 
he would, even then, have interposed a formidable, and, in many 
respects, an efficient, barrier to the destructive progress of French 
usurpation. The state of public affairs on the continent of Europe 
was not, indeed, at that time, ripe for tve glorious explosion which 
has recently taken place ; but much, however, might have been done, 
and much, we are persuaded, would have been done, by the Rassian 
Emperor, to cherish the latent embers of resistance, to foster the 
generous spirit of independence, in the people subjected to France, by 
the mismanagement and pusillanimity of, their rulers, and, above al}, 
by the want of unanimity, of a right understanding between the 


different states, and of a common centre of actioti; and to facilitate 
the great object of universal liberation, whenever the time should 


arrive for making the glorious attempt. 

Ic is the more necessary to place the conduct of Russia, at this 
period, in a proper point of view, and indeed, this had already been 
done by the able pen of Mr, Eustaphieve, whose masterly produc- 
tion was reviewed by usin one of our former nambers, as the Edin- 
burgh Reviewers were in possession of these facts at the very time 
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whens they penned the passage which we have selected for animad- 
version. They, consequently, drew from the same premises totally 
opposite conclusions to those which we have drawn from them. 
That their predilection for France, and French Politics, gave a bias to 
their reasoning, or rather to their assertion, there can be little doubt. 
And the same bias, had unquestionably a singular effect on the re- 
maining part of the passage, to which we now direct our atten- 
tion, 

This part contains a declaration, tantamount to a wish that the 
French may subjugate the whole of Russia, which subjugation 
these men have the impudence to avow, will, in their opinion, lay 
the foundation of future improvement; that is, we suppose, will 
tend to meliorate the condition. of the Russian people. In noticing 
the last passage we have to quote, we shall comment on this newly- 
discovered effect of French conquests. We shall here merely 
state our astonishment that any men, living under the benign infla- 
ence of British Laws, can have the assurance to wish success to the 
inveterate enemy of their country, and confusion to an ally of 
that country. That such a wish is distinctly implied in the passage 
extracted, no one, we apprehend, will presume to deny. How must 
the writers of such a sentence blush for their degeneracy, their folly, 
and their ignorance, if they have the smallest sense of shame, now 
that experience has convinced them how much the power of Rassia 
iscapable of effecting for the salvation of Europe. That power 
has been magnanimously and effectually exerted for the accomplish- 
ment of that glorious object. Never did a nation display greater wisdom, 
fortitude, energy, courage, and perseverance, than Russia has displayed. 
She suffered her foe to advance into the heart of her dominions, that 
she might have time to collect and concentrate her means of resistance ; 
she sacrificed her ancient capital to the preservation of her Empire ; 
she then drove a victorious army before her; she rushed on and 
swept, like a torrent, the hostile hordes before her ; ina few weeks 
she crushed the military power of France ;- that power which had 
crushed the independence of the European continent ; and annibilated 
the largest and best-appointed force which had ever been collected in 
the field. Nor did she stop short to loiter in her career of viciory, of 
victory unstained by cruelty, aud sanctified by every motive which 
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can ennoble human actions, she continued her pursuit beyond her 
own frontiers ; she rescued Prussia from slavery ; she hoisted the 
sacred standard of independence, and invited the nations of Europe 
to rally around it. Her call was obeyed ; the nations did rally ; the flame 
of freedom spread with inconceivable rapidity ; the cry of vengeance 
resounded from the banks of the Beresino to those of the Dnieper; 
from the Dnieper to the Elbe ; from the Elbe to the Rhine ; from the 
Rhine to the Meuse and the Moselle ; and, we hope, will soon 
spread from these latter rivers to the Seine. Such are the atchieve- 
ments of that power which is the object of derision to the Edinburgh 
Reviewers ; to men, who have prostituted what talents they possess, 
and what knowledge they have acquired, to the patriotic purpose of 
magnifying the efforts of a criminal Usurper, and even of panegyrizing 
his objects and his views : of vilifying his enemies; and of damping 
the spirits, and depreciating the energies, of every state which has 
laboured to shake off his degrading yoke. Away with such drivellers, 
such political idiots, such pseudo-patriots, and let Englishmen 
blush to encourage the stupid productions of their polluted press. 

We now come to the last passage which we have to notice for the 
present, and which presents a splendid instance of their prophetic and 
predictive powers. 


** GERMANY.” 

«* It would be as chimerical to expect a mutiny amongst the vassal 
states of France, who are the most impatient of her yoke, as amongst 
the inhabitants of Bourdeaux, or the Conscripts of 1808 and 1809, 
The changes effected by the French invasion, have teen favourable to 
the individual happiness of man.” Edinburgh Review, No. 28. 

This paragraph contains the very quintessence of Jacobinism, and 
exhibits the very climax of falsehood and folly! The chimera which 
these sagacious prophets of Edinburgh held forth to the astonished 
view of gaping Democrats, has proved a reality; and, to apply their 
own miserable jargon to their own precious prediction, it is *‘ such as 
the realiy will by mo means justify.” The vassal states of France 
have mutinied; they have risen as one man against their sangainary 
oppressors; have abjured his authority; they have shaken off their 
chains; and are preparing to inflict signal vengeance on his detese 
table head! Nor is it unlikely that, in a few days, the very impos« 
No. 188, Vol. 46, January, 1814. E 
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silility in which the reviewers so evidently exulted, will prove a reality 


-also, by a holy insurrection,—to use an expression of his favourite 


republicans—of the inhabitants of Bourdeaux against the usurped 
dominion of the Corsican assassin ;—and even by a mutiny among 
the Conscripts, if not of 1809 and 1810, of 1813, 1814, and 1815, 
for so far has the bloody anticipation of this ferocious monster ex- 
tended. The inhabitants of Germany have spared us the trouble of 
giving the lie direct to the Jacobinical assertion, that the invasion of 
France confers happiness on the nations which she subjugates. Either 
the writer knew that he asserted a most atrocious falsehood, or his 
ignorance was so profound as wholly to disqualify him for the office 
of a political writer. France is a volcano from whose crater, Paris, 
the revolutionary lava has issued, in dreadful profusion, for more than 
twenty years, spreading misery and desolation over all the neighbour- 
ing states, drying up the sources of industry; withering the beauties 
of nature and of art ; and destroying the very springs of human hap- 
piness. Is there any thing, it may be asked, in the individual cha- 
racter of Napoleone Buonaparte, to justify the belief, that he has 


' counteracted, in any degree, the fatal effects of the revolution? He 


may possibly have restored order by the establishment of an iron des- 
potism ; he may have secured internal tranquillity by subduing all 
freedom of speech, thought, and writing; he may have enforced 
implicit submission to his will by the erection of a military police, of 
a military commission, and of a military punishment, for refractory 
slaves; he may have atchieved all this; but will the Edinburgh Re- 
viewers admit, that, by this display of his policy, by this exercise of 
his power, he has promoted the happiness of the people? Again, let 
us ask, has this man sliewn greater mercy to the nations conquered by 
his arms, than to his more immediate slaves in France? ‘The whole 
history of Europe, from the year 1795, when this monster first as» 
sumed a leading character on the political stage, to the present eventful 
period, give the strongest contradiction to the preposterous supposi- 
tion. But the people of Germany, Holland, and Switzerland, have 
settled this question beyond the reach of controversy, Even Edin- 
burgh Reviewers,-+with all their metaphysical dogmatism, and with 
all their unbridled audacity, wil] not, we suspect, presume to deny 
that the people of any country are the best judges of their own /Aap- 
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finess. The people of those countries have, unanimously, risen 
to restore those ancient institutions, and that ancient state of things, 
the destruction of which, these reviewers maintained, had preved 
favourable to their happiness. Unless, then, it be contended, that 
the frequenters of certain oyster cellarsin Edinburgh know better 
what constitutes the happiness of the Germans, the Dutch, and the 
Swiss, than these people themselves, it follows, of necessity, that the 
reviewer advanced what was untenable in theory, and contradicted by 
faet. The temper, the disposition, the principles, which these pas- 
sages unfold, and which pervade every volume of the Edinburgh 
Review, developing its purpose, and betraying its object, cannot be 
too strongly depreciated by Englishmen, nor yet reprobatedin terms 
of too great severity. Fora work breathing such a pestiferous spirit, 
is it not asubject for wonder, that such a man as Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, who has held the important office of a British Judge, in India; 
and who stands forth the declared historian of the present reign, should 
condescend to write? He must, by this connection, be supposed 
either to espouse the principles of the Edinburgh Review, in which 
case he must have abandoned the principles which he publicly pro- 
claimed in Lincoln’s Inn Hall, before his departure fer Bombay ; or 
else to contribute to a work the principles of which he condemns—a 
proceeding which would convey no very favourable idea of the inde- 
pendence of his mind, or the consistency of his conduct. Utrum 
horum mavis accipe. But which ever way he decide ;— we can anti- 
cipate no great accession of credit from the result of his choice. 
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MISCELLANIES. 





Se ANECDOTES, 
Quid pro quo. 


Wuew Joseph Lancaster went to Ireland, on one of the speculative 
excursions which have been productive of so much advantage to— 
himself, he, by some means or other, procured an invitation to dinner, 
at the Castle in Dublin, the Vice-Regal residence. The ladies pre- 
sent were very well disposed to guix the Quaker; and ove of them, 
the young and beautiful daughter of the Earl of Harrington, gravely 
addressing him, after the cloth was removed, said, “* Friend Lancas- 
ter, I drink to thy broad-bottomed beaver ;" the Quaker, nothing 
abashed at this unexpected salutation, instantly replied, with great 
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great composure, ‘‘ I thank thee, friend Anna Maria, and, in return, 
I drink to thy absent handkerchief.” 





Harmonic Discord. 


On the first meeting of a convivial and musical club, the members 
of which distinguished themselves by the significant appellation of the 
Sons of Harmony, one of these chiidren of Apollo partook so copi- 
ously of the good things at table, that, ere dinner was over, he was 
in a state of complete intoxication. Jn Vino Veritas, says the ancient 
adage ; and, if there be truth in the adage itself, this Son of Harmony 
must have been the most quarrelsome of al] the votaries of the Del- 
phic God. For the effect of wine upon him, was a dispute with 
all who would dispute with him ; and, immediately after dinner, 
he jumped upon the table, walked, or rather reeled, from one end of 
it to the other, kicked every bottle and glass into the laps of the 
guests, and produced such a scene of discord and confusion, as had 
never before been witnessed by this harmonic assembly. 





The Hostility of Friendship. 


A Female Benefit Society was established a few years ago, under 
the denomination of ‘‘ THe AmicaBre Sisters,” and professing to 
be founded on principles of pure amity and benevolence. But here, 
as in too many other cases, professions and practice were much at 
variance. In truth, these amicable ladies were in a constant state of 
hostility; and, for some months, Bow Street was besieged by them, 
and the magistrates’ ears dinned with their loud and incessant com- 
plaints. Whether this society began in friendship, and continued in 
hostility, ended in destruction, we are not able to say. 





Dr. DROMGOOLE’S SPEECH. 


The Speech of Doctor Dromgoole, delivered at the Roman Catholic 
Board, on Wednesday, the 8th December, 1813, as reported in their 
official paper, the Dublin Evening Post : with a Commentary. 


The following Speech, delivered by Dr. Dromgoole, the 8th of 
December, in the Catholic Committee, or Board, was received there 
with very great applause, and the Resolution on which it was grounded 
passed without a division. From his bold and open avowal of the 
ultimate views of the Irish Roman Catholics, and of the principles which 
they maintain, some persons have doubted whether he really uttered 
them ; but the following incidents afford incontrovertible moral evi- 
dence, that the copy of the speech, which we give, and which appear- 
ed in the Dublin Evening Post of the 11th December, was genuine. 
{t isuniversally well known, that the Roman Catholic Board uniform- 
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ly employ short hand writers to take down their debates, and that they 
are revised and corrected by a Select Committee thereof, before they 
are sent to the Editor of the Dublin Evening Post, which is com- 
pletely at their devotion and under their controul. Though the Doctor's 
Speech was delivered the 8th of December, no part of it appeared in 
that Print till the 11th, and yet the Speeches of Dr. Sheriden, who 
seconded Dr. Dromgoole’s Motion, and of others who spoke on it, were 
published in the Evening Post of the 9th December; in which it is 
praised, and the following reason assigned for postponing the printing 
of it. ‘* At four o'clock Doctor Dromgoole rose to make his important 
Motion. He prefaced it by a Speech of great talent and learning, 
which we must defer till our next. It was replete with all the learn- 
ing and good sense for which the learned Doctor is remarkable—we 
should injure him and the public by giving it in the abstract.” In 
short, they appreciated it so highly, that they took three entire days to 
give acorrect copy of it. When it was printed in the Dublin Evening 
Post, of the 11th of December, the following Advertisement was prefix- 
edtoit. ‘* We lay before our Readers a correct and ample copy of 
Dr. Dromgoole’s excellent and argumentative Speech, on the subject 
of securities.” It concludes with the following observation on its re- 
port of that debate—*‘ It is by far the most ample, and is by many 
degrees the most correct and accurate account that has been published, 
of the recent proceedings of the Catholic Board.” 

It is also stated in the Dublin Evening Post of the 24th of Decem- 
ber, that they do not charge him with want of judgment or lack of 
liberality. 


The Lord Ffrench, in the Chair. 


Doctor Dromeoore.—The present Resolution differs from the origi 
nal Notice. The notice provided for the communication of the Reso- 
lution to Lord Donoughmore and Mr. Grattan, by the persons appoint- 
ed to wait upon them from this Board. No obstacles, it was supposed, 
would lie in the way of the intended communication. The conclusion, 
however, was too hastily drawn, that the favour, which Mr. Pitt did 
not refuse, which Mr. Fox cheerfully conceded, which a Lord Lieu- 
tenant’s Secretary never denied, and which every Corporation or Tra- 
ding Company claimed as a sort of right when their interests were en- 
gaged, would not be withheld by Lord Donoughmore and Mr: Grattan, 
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from men having the confidence, and speaking the voice of mil- 
lions of Catholics—but Dus aliter visum. In consequence of this 
unexpected circumstance, the form of the Resolution has been changed 
—but, with the exception of the order for its communication to Lord 
Doncughmore and Mr. Grattan, it remains in substance the same. 

Resotvep—That we think it necessary at this particular time, 

to re-adopt our Resolution of the year 1810, that as Irishmen and 
Cathoiics we never can, nor will consent to any interference on the 
part of the Crown, or the servants of the Crown, in the appointment of 
our Bishops :—and that, with every disposition to meet, as far as it 
Can be done, the wishes of every part of our Parliamentary Friends and 
Protestant fellow subjects, we yet feel ourselves called upon to declare, 
that no settlement can be final and satisfactory, which has for its basis, 
or at all involves any innovation or alteration to be made by authority 
of Parliament in the doctrine or discipline of the Catholic Church in 
Ireland —that this Declaration is not lightly made, but is grounded 
upon the concurrence of this Board with the Prelates, and in the senti- 
ments of the Catholic Body at large, as publicly and repeatedly ex- 
pressed at the several Meetings held, for the last three years, in every 
part of the kingdom. 

ThisResolation divides itself into two parts.—The first goes to the re- 
adoption of the Resolution of 1810, to which there can be no objec- 
tion. Tie second is declaratory of the sense of this Board, and of the 
Country at large, on any interference of Parliament in the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Discipline of the Catholic Church in Ireland. It is expressive of 
the sentiments of every Gentleman who has spoken amongst us on the 
subject, and conveys the general result of the declarations repeatedly 
made at the Town and County Meetings, since the question was first 
broached. To the latter part of this Resolution, opposition is, it seems, 
to be made upon grounds not connected with the substance of the Re- 
solution or its averment, but coliateral andirrelevant. It is, it seems, 
Theological, and I am accused of introducing, by the proposal of this 
Resolution, religious controversy into the Board. But do Gentlemen 
understand the meaning of those terms, when they apply them to the 
propositions before you?) Why, my Lord, if this question be theologi- 

eal, and beyond our competence, then has the Catholic Committee 
been usurping the rights of the Priesthood for the last 30 or 40 years, 
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Doctor Corry, and the venerable Charles O’Conor, were mistaken, 
and the Barons at Runymede, when they stipulated with the Tyrant for 
the freedom of Episcopal election, were acting out of their province, 
and usurping upon the rights of others. -But this argument is too 
absurd to be openly advanced, and the man who resorts to it must 
have other objects than these he avows. For observe, my Lord, 
that this objection was not made against the conciliatory Resolution, 
as it wascalled, of the last year, although that Resolution, truly, 
assumed an Ecclesiastical power, when it proceeded to submit the 
discipline of your Church to Parliament—it was not started during 
the whole time that the Committee of the House of Commons was 
employed in its theological task of new-modelling Catholic disci- 
pline. This was not, itseems, beyond their competence—but 
we are incompetent and intermeddling intruders, if we declare, that 
we can never consent to any interference on the part of a British par- 
liament—a Lay and Protestant body, in Catholic Ecclesiastical affairs. 
But, my Lord, it would be trifling to go farther---the time of this as- 
sembly is too precious to be wasted in refuting an objection so evidently 
unfounded, and considering that it comes from the conciliators of 
the last year, so contradictory to the whole proceedings of the indi- 
viduals who urge it. Other objections have been started. The reso- 
lution is, it seems, premature, and it has been hastily taken up. 
Premature ! what, at a time when parliament is sitting! When 
your petition is prepared, and on the point of being transmitted to 
England ; when your delegates are to be instructed, and when you 
are speaking of communicating (if allowed) with your leadiug par- 
liamentary advocates. Premature !---Why, my lord, it would not 
have been premature three years ago, when the letter of lord Gren- 
ville first made its appearance. I proposed its adoption then, I 
brought it forward on two or three subsequent occasions, when you 
were sending delegates to London, that it might serve to govern their 
conduct in the communication to be held with our friends, Had it 
been early adopted, it would have saved much of the distrust, and 
serious differences of opinion, that have since occurred; and the 
country would not, in all probability, have had to experience the vex- 
ation of disappointed hopes !---It has not, then, been hastily taken up. 
A fortnight before the ever-memorable synod of our bishops, in 
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the last summer, I thought it my duty again to submit it to the con- 
sideration of this board ; it was then got rid of by an adjournment, 
but the discussion led to so full an expression of the public mind, 
that, atthat period, it would have been superfluous to press it further, 
it would be out of time, the bishops had decided, the bill was 
fortunately rejected, and the session of parliament was drawing to- 
wards aclose. It was accordingly held over till opportunity should 
serve, or a necessity arise, for again bringing it forward. That ne- 
cessity has arisen. The question of parliamentary interference, 
which, we confidently hoped, had slept the sleep of death, has 
been again resuscitated. A discussion kas taken place upon this sub- 
ject in the board---great public alarm has been excited, and we are 
now imperiously called upon to decide. Recollect, that upon that 
occasion no discussion was had---that the motion was merely with- 
drawn---that the sense of the board was not taken upon it, and that 
it is therefore liable to misconstruction. As to the mover, I give 
him credit for the best intentions---no one has laboured more disin- 
terestedly, and with more self-devotion in the cause of his Catholic 
country men---no one has stronger claims on their confidence, or pos- 
sesses it more deservedly than he---and, although 1 have differed with 
him in opinion, I am proud to bear this public testimony to 
his uncommon merit. He, my lord, is not prepared to resist the 
adoption of this resolution. He feels and acknowledges its necessity. 
He knows that no testimonial remains in the records of our 
proceedings, bearing unequivocal and unimpeachable testimony of 
our determination.---Look, my lord, to what was called the con- 
ciliatory resolution of the last summer. That resolution gives up 
the discipline, and only deprecates any rude interference with 
the doctrines of our church. Can it be believed that any num- 
ber of Irish Catholics could be brought to assent to such a re- 
solution? This was the most mischievous and impolitic meas 
sure of the board---and if there be any act of my life to which I 
look back with pleasure, of which I am proud, it is, that I singly 
opposed it. But let me do justice to the board. The obnoxious 
part, that which makes this dangerous and disgraceful omission, 
was added on the day of the discussion---no previous notice had been 
given, and it was passed, I am convinced, without being perceived, 
under the intoxication of new-raised expectations. That resolution 
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does not contain the sense of the board, but it remains on your 
books as the only evidence of your opinion ; for, as it was passed 
subsequent to the resolution of 1810, does it not amount to a virtual 
repeal of that resolution? In fact, if an opinion is to be formed 
at all, by persons unacquainted with the sentiments of the members 
of the board, how is it to be collected ? Not from the speeches of 
this or that individual, but from resolutions in which the whole 
body concur. And here isa resolution that gives up all the points 
for which we have been so long contending. As to the resolution 
of thanks to the bishops, considered abstractedly from the debate to 
which it gave rise, it goes merely to an acknowledgement of their 
great zeal, and pastoral attention to the spiritual interests of their 
flocks ; it has nothing at all to do with the question, and the con- 
ciliatory resolution remains the only interpreter, however false and 
erroneous, of our sentiments. Will any gentleman, after this, 
tell me, that the resolution I propose is unnecessary ?—that it is un- 
necessary to make a distinct and explicit avowal of our real sentiments, 
when we have every reason to expect, that unless we early protest 
against it, parliament will again undertake the task of re-modelling 
our discipline, and of forming a new constitution for the government 
of our church. Recollect upon what light grounds and almost 
impalpable reasons the first proposition of the veto was made to par- 
liament, and you will at once perceive the necessity of leaving 
nothing that can be misfnderstood or misconstrued in your pro- 
ceedings. To what mischiefs, and what vexation and disappointment, 
did not this want of candour, or rather this neglect of coming to 
an explicit declaration, give rise during the last year? Were we 
not reduced to the afflicting spectacle of seeing our advocates join« 
ing with ministerialists in drawing up a bill ridiculously called a 
relief bill, that, under colour of the restoration of some portion of 
_Yights, was loaded with pains and penalties, bearing exclusively 
upon our body ? A bill so full of shameful exaction, so subversive 
of religion, and so injurious to general liberty, that our ancestors 
would have rejected it in the darkest night of the penal code; and 
which, I havea right to assert, if offered as articles of capitulation 
tothose brave men who, on the walls of Limerick, made the last 
stand for Irish independence would have been replied to in no other 
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way than from the mouth of thecannon. It is fairly, then, impu- 
table to your own act, if you have been insulted and disappointed. 
Your friends were led to believe, from the tenour of your conciliatory 
resolution, that, for the obtainment of civil rights, you had broken 
with religion—that long-wished-for divorce from your prelates was 
effected---and that you had, at last, determined to hand them over, 
to be dealt with at the discretion of parliament.---Did Mr. Grattan 
think so? If he did, how can we justify the severity of animad- 
version, with which, in the frenzy of disappointed hopes and in- 
sulted feelings, his great name was treated, for the part he was sup- 
posed to have taken in those transctions ? Mr. Grattan is a’ Protes- 
tant, and there afe many worthy and conscientious men of that per- 
suasion, who naturally think, that it would be rendering a most im- 
portant service to Ireland, by making all its inhabitants Protestant, 
and by putting, because they don’t perceive the mischief to which 
it would lead your church, as its government and appointments, upon 
the same footing with the Church of England. There might be 
no departure, in this, from that political rectitude, from which, I 
most steadfastly believe, Mr. Grattan never intentionally swerved. 
To his integrity, then, to the powers of his great and commanding 
talents, you may, with safety and advantage, entrust the advocacy 
of your civil rights ; but you cannot confide your religious rights 
to his prejudices. No Layman, no Protestant; but above all, no 
English parliament, as at present, or in whatever way constituted, 
ought to be allowed profanely to intermeddle in the administration of 
your church. That right belongs to another authority, where it was 
placed at the first birth of Christianity---where only it can safely rest 
or be legitimately exercised. 

If then, you are not prepared to encounter the same embarrass- 
ments, vexations, and disappointments,—if you are not prepared to 
see a Bil] similar to the last introduced into Parliament,—and such 
an event, if not prevented, is, I have reason to think, most likely,— 
you must come to some final and conclusive resolution—a resolution 
that shall, as far as we can do it, shut the door against all Legislative 
interference. Nothing of an intermediate kind will be available. 
The principle, once admitted, we have no means of preventing its 
being carried toany extent to which the spirit of hostility, the wan- 
onness of power, or the designs of a calculating policy may be 
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inclined to go. For be assured, that with regard toa certain class of 
Statesmen, who have it most in their power to effect their purpose, 
nothing less is sought than a complete domination in the government 
of your church, and that, forthis purpose, the cry of securilies was 
first raised, and is still kept up. The demand of securities was first 
made, and is ¢till insisted on. What then are we to think of the 
political sagacity of those Gentlemen, who have declared that they 
are prepared to support the first part of this resolution, which inter- 
dicts the appointment of our bishops by th+ crown, but refuse to 
go the length of protesting against any interference in the discipline 
of our church, as if any one can rationally believe, that the ap- 
pointment being denied, any thing else would satisfy, or be treated 
as an adequate security ? Does he think that any additional oath 
or oaths would satisfy? If in the simplicity of his heart, he thinks 
so, I am sorry for him; but If will ask him does he think it wise, 
—does he think it fair or right toadmit the necessity of an oath for 
Catholics, beyond the ordinary oath of Allegiance? Are we to 
have oaths for every profession and occupation ?—an oath for the 
lawyer, that he will not betray his client,—an oath for the doctor 
that he will not poison his patient,—an oath for the merchant 
that he will not defraud his creditor, if he be a Protestant, not even 
for the good of the church ! Which of you, Gentlemen, that recol- 
lects his feelings when taking our present Catholic oath of allegiance, 
that does not think that sufficiently galling and insulting, or that can, 
with patience, anticipate any further multiplication of such oaths ?>— 
That oath is built upon the falsest and most profligate imputations, 
having their births in periods of fierce religious controversy, civil 
wars, and blood. What an oath is this, that calls upon me to say 
that I would not dethrone my king,—that I would not bear false 
witness against my neighbour,—that I would not murder him from 
motives of religion!—That calls upon me to renounce those mon- 
strous doctrines, as if I had maintained them up to the moment that 
I came forward to abjure them, and which, although I reject, every 
other Catholic, who has not like me, taken the oath, still continues 
to hold as sound doctrine? All this is certainly insinuated, or con- 
veyed by inuendo in this vile oath, the demoniac wish of the framer 
of which certainly was, that the accusation should be against the 
religion, and against its professors, of which the individual swearing 
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is obliged to ceme to a doubtful expurgation, before the law will 
allow him to be lifted up to the higher condition of a slave. You are 
not called upon to depose that high treason, rebellion, perjury, and 
murder, on the score of conscience, are not amongst the articles of 
your religion, but that they make no part of your particular belief. 
An oath containing such abjurations might, and would be willingly 
taken, by every one come to the use of reason, but it has not 
been called for—and why, I may ask? Because it would go from 
day to day, to remove the rancorous and calumnious slanders that 
have been forged by unprincipled men, and are still maintained by 
others equally unprincipled, for purposes which they dare not avow. 
Were such atest proposed, the Catholic church would be vindicated 
in the sanctity of her worship, and the purity of her doctrines, 
by tem thousand witnesses—by her prelacy, her peers, and all her 
children. When oaths are mentioned, is it not matter of surprise 
that any Catholic, instead of anticipating new oaths, which, if they 
do nothing more, go to widen distinctions which are the shame of 
Ireland, should not rather speak of the repeal of this which is so 
insulting and so revolting. And, indeed, when considered in a poli- 
tical point of view, and that it is known to stand as a stumbling block 
between the great proportion of Ireland, and the expression of their 
loyalty to the throne, is it not equally surprising, that statesmen, the 
most prejudiced, not to say patriots, and Catholic advocates, instead 
of itsre-adoption, as in the late bill, have not long since taken mea- 
sures to have it erased from the statute book. These are the oaths 
that were to serve as rampiers of defence for the Protestant Church. 
And is there any one oath amongst them which he would recommend. 
Is there any one oath amongst them which a conscientious man 
would not hesitate to take. The oath for Catholic members of Par- 
liament is nearly similar to the ordinary oath of allegiance—it is 
drawn up in the same cautious and suspicious manner—the clauses 
and observations are of the same insulting and calumniouskind. But 
both go to a solemn pledge to support, not the succession, but the 
Protestant succession to the crown. The Gentlemen of the bar well 
know, that men of high and proud minds, consulting the honesty of 
their feelings, have hazarded the possession of their property during 
their lives, and given up the disposition of it after their death, rather 
than submit to the degradation and humiliation which it is calculated 
to inflict. 
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But, perhaps, Gentleman have some other oath in view—perhaps 
they look to Mr. Canning’s strange and new-fangled oaths—the oath 
of abishop, a dean, or asimple priest. The relief bill is certainly a 
store-house of oaths ; it seems to contain nothing else ; and the 
Gentlemen may easily supply themselves. Let us look amongst 
those rampiers of defence for the Protestant church, and see is there 
one oath amongst them which a conscientious clergyman would take. 
The oath of a member of Parliament is a mere transcript of the 
present one. The oath for a. priest, after swearing him to be a 
guard and aspy upon the loyalty of his bishop, makes him swear that 
he will not do any thing that may tend directly or indirectly to disturb 
or overthrow the Protestant church in these kingdoms. Mind, it 
does not say by fraud or violence, as in the members oath, but by 
doing any thing whatever, in conjunction with Rome, or the agents 
of Rome, that has a tendency of overthrow the Protestant church, 
&c. Now what is the absurd tendency of these clauses ? 

Does not the conversion of a people to another mode of faith go, 
not indirectly, but directly and at once, to the destruction of the Estab- 
lishment! and is it to be supposed, that a Clergymen of any persua- 
sion, who conceives that the truth is with him, could be induced, 
without an abandonment of all moral principle, to take and subscribe 
such an oath as this? From the manner in which it is drawn up, 
the Catholic clergyman is to be bound not to do any thing for the pro- 
pagation of the gospel in these kingdoms by the advice, in conjunction, 
or under the influence of the pope of Rome. But it is known that 
every catholic acknowledges him as supreme Head of the church 
---that the Bishops correspond with him as a Father--- that they re- 
ceive his pastoral instructions---that they communicate tohim the 
success of their labours in the mission---that he is the common bond 
and centre of union to Catholics wherever dispersed upon the face of 
the earth. What then ofa general nature is or can be done for the 
propagation of Christianity, in any quarter of the globe, that is not 
done with the knowledge, or by the approbation, or under the direc- 
tion of the See of Rome? Is not this the known doctrine of Catho- 
licity ? And how gross the ignorance that would propose such an oath, 
unless it was meant to insult ? And how absurd and presumptuous to 
suppose it would be accepted? Are these the securities that are 
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sought for the protection of the Protestant church? If so, she cannot 
obtain them. She might, according to the penalties of that bill see, 
indzed, the Catholic Pastors driven from their flocks---she might see 
them subjected, to obloquy, privation, and insult---she might 
see them transported as felons, and suffering as murderers; but she 
would never see them so lost and so abandoned as to take the oath 
which was proposed---an oath not to seek directly or indirectly, the 
subversion of the protestant church! Why this would be to abuse 
the divine command, which says, ‘‘ Go ye and teach all nations!" It 
would be to proscribe the writings and spiritual labours of a Bossuet, 
an Arnot, a Lingard or a Milner, to forego the defence of the Cathoe 
lic faith, for that vindicated---how can the Separation from it be jus- 
tified ? Do not even the virtues and morality of a Priesthood go indi- 
rectly to propagate the Faith which they profess? -Do they not ope- 
rate more effectually than words ; for what is more powerful than ex- 
ample? Was war then to be waged with the Virtues ? Were they, 
too, to be abjured? No ! ifthe church of England trembles for its 
safety, it must seek it elsewhere, we have no securities to give! That 
she stands in great need of securities who can doubt, when she sees di- 
vision in the camp, and observes the determined war that is carried on 
against her---miuros pugnatur intra et extra--- that her articles of 
association are despised by those that pretend to be governed by them. 
That the Romans, men of strange faith, are amongst those in com- 
mand ; whilst, from without, she is incessantly assailed by the thou- 
sand bands and associations of tribes, who neither give nor take quarter. 
Why are not means taken to coerce? Why are they not bound over 
to keep the peace ? Why are they put upon ‘their securities? Furi- 
ous tribes, religious warriors, whoneither take nor give quarter. 
Why are they not put upon their securities? Way are not they bound 
over to keep the peace? To pass over others---Observe the Metho- 
dists, a sort of Cossack Infantry, religiously irregular, who possessing 
themselves of the fields, and fighting from ruined houses and church- 
yards, are carrying ona desultory, but destructive warfare against her. 
In the mean time, the strong and republican phalanxes of Presbyte- 
rianism occupy an imposthg position; and the columns of Catholicity 
are collecting, who challenge the possession of the 4/k, and, unfurling 
the Oriflam, display its glorious motto, Ey Tovtw Nixa, 
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But the Established church will stand,--- it will survive the storms 
with which it is assailed, if it be built upon a Rock,—but if its foun- 
dation be on sand, no human power can support it. In vain shal] 
Statesmen put their heads together,—in vain shall parliaments, in 
mockery of Omnipotence, declare that it is permanent and inviolate,— 
in vain shall the lazy Churchman cry from the sanctuary to the 
watchman on the tower, that danger is at hand,—zt shall fall, for it is 
human, and liable to force, to accident and to decay—1T SHALL FALL, 
AND NOTHING RUT THE MEMORY OF THB mischiefs IT HAS €REe 
ATED SHALL suRVIVE. Already the marks of approaching ruin are 
upon it; it has had its time upon the Earth—a date nearly as long as 
any other Nove.ty ; and when the time arrives, shall Catholics be 
called by the sacred bond of an oath, to uphold a system which they Le- 
lieve will be one day REJECTED BY THE WHOLE RARTH? Can they 
be induced to swear that they would oppose even the present Protes- 
tants of England, if, ceasing to be truants, they thought fit to retufn to 
their ancient worship, and to havea Catholic king, and a Catholic par- 
liament. 

But who is so simple as to think that Lord Castlereagh is alarmed 
for the safety of the Church, or that he is Lona fide, looking for secu- 
rities ?—No, it is influence, good solid influence, through the degra- 
dation of the Priesthood, that he seeks to convert the pastor into the 
little Magisterial tyrant of his flock—to have hima ready instrument 
to play the part of an informer—to be the whipper-in at an election, 
or belted in the accoutrements of a yeoman, the gun, the bayonet, and 
cartouch box ; to be ready, at every little appearance of popular tumult, 
to dip his hands in the blood of his parishioners. To sach purposes 
we know the ministers of a Christian Worship have been perverted, 
no doubt, very much to the advantage of the state—and it is natural to 
suppose thatthe same demoralising system would be acted upon, and 
similar services be expected from ours! the hope of being able to ac- 
complish this it is, that makes the influence of the Pope latterly ap- 
pear so dreadful. This, it is, that has produced the necassity for secu- 
rities, at which the late Administration, and the present, equally laugh, 
although they have each in their turn, excited the cry, and spread the 
alarm. They call for Securities, but their object is influence—the 
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subserviency and degradation of Jreland—the rendering its great Po- 


pulation, through the medium of the Priesthood, submissive to al) the 
purposes of the minister of the day; and no oath, nay, not ten 
thonsauds oaths, will, without this, give that kind of security they seek. 
Was there a man in Ireland, when the question of securities was 
first broached Lord Grenville, that did not see, that was not con- 
vinced it was tor other purposes than those pretended. If there be 
ote who does not think so, let him look to the records of parliament ; 


Jet him read the speech of Lord Grenville in the debate of 1805, and 
he will there find how his Lordship, when the matter was hinted at, 
vaunted and laughed at the supposition of their necessity. Gentlemen 
who may hereafter speak upon this subject, will find their advantage 
in studying this speech. It isa perfect repository of arguments, shew- 
ing the folly of calling for securities from Catholic subjects. And 
surely Lord Grenville was not to be trusted when he afterwards urged 
their necessity, and spoke of their concession as the sine qua non of 
his support. 

The cry for securities, or, in other words, the proposed thraldom 
of our church, is a legacy left by Mr. Pitt to his, unfortunate country. 
He considered the union incomplete without it, and he would have 
carried it at the same time, but that the consent of the Pope required 
time, and his favoured measure could not be postponed. Recollect 
that it was in that ill-omened year, when Ireland lost her independence 
and political existence, that the Veto and Salaries to our Clergy was 
first proposed ; and collect with that recollection the efforts that have 
been made, and are now making, to enslave or destroy our Hierarchy. 
As the intention of effecting the Union transpired in the year 1795, 
from the published correspondence of the Earl Fitzwilliam, so this 
intended accompaniment has been disclosed by the intemperance of 
Lord Redesdale, when he declared that Ireland could not have, nor 
the connection between the two countries be secure, whilst the 
Hierarchy was suffered to exist. This, then, is a favourite measure, 
long sought and well considered ; and until you shut the door upon it, 
without the hope of its ever been opened, and until you can shew by 
your unanimity that it will never be conceded, so long will you be the 
objects of deluded hopes and baffled expectations. Nothing will be 
granted that would go to diminish the price of this much desired pos- 
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fession. It is only when all hope of obtaining it is at an end, that the 
justice of your claims, your merit, and your sufferings, will be taken 
futo consideration. Those, then, that agree in the first part of this 
resolution. that denies the appointment of bishops to the crown, may 
&gree to the second part, for, as he denies that which alone is sought, 
he gains nothing by any other concession—it would avail him nothing 
not even in the way of conciliation, to surrender every other part of 
Catholic Discipline to the crown.—The word ‘conciliation has, how- 
ever, advocates amongst us; they still talk of the surprising effect 
which it prodaced during the last session of Parliament—that the 
resolution considered conciliatory, was received with acclamation 
when read in the House of Commons. But why was it so received ? 
Because, by proposing to surrender the government of your Church 
into the power of the crown, it gave the first opening, since the Inva- 
sion or the reformation, for the complete subjugation of the country, 
bnd the destruction of its ‘religion. But when you saw the mischief 
you were upon the point of committing, when you receded ‘from the 
destructive concession you made, thén was your bill, such as it was, 
tejected by this same House of Commons with tumult and acclama- 
tion ; but re-adopt that resolution, renounce your religion, reject your 
‘bishops, adopt the creed of any of the thousand sects that nestle under 
the name of ‘Protestantism—any of those whose spurious and dubious 
yeneration scarcely retains the shape or colour of Christianity, then 
will the news be received in St. Stephen's with applause— ‘then will a 
‘shout be raised as loud, and as long continued, as that described by 
‘Milton. 


** ——--—- which tore hell's concave, and beyond 
“’ Frighted the reign of Chaos and old Night.” 


Conciliate in this way, and neither the Whigs or the Tories, Lord 
Grenville or Lord Castlereagh, Mr. Abbott, and, shall J couple the 
name of Grattan,—will refuse to receive your communications—nay, 
your instructions,—there will be no supercilious squeamishness then: 
But as long as you remain the faithful interpreters of the sentiments 
and feelings of the people, as long as you continue the unbending 
defenders of their rights, and the supporters of their honour, so long 
will you be disowned, and precluded from any right of interposing in 
your own affairs. 
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From what took place during the last year, conciliation is tome a 
word of bad omen. It isthe flower under which I fear an adder is 
concealed. To conciliation withovt dishonour, without destructive 
and degrading concession, ] am no enemy. If, however, any thing 
can be done in this way, let it be done by the proper and legitimate 
authorities. But far from us, and from the Catholic name, any cou- 
ciliation that is to be cemented by the abandonment of principle—that 
would go to the surrender of any of those great points in which are 
involved ibe safety of religion, and the bonour and independence of 
the country. Should we ever be so base as to belie the sentiments, 
by consenting to give the slightest sanction to any thing of this kind, 
we would deserve, and justly, to encounter the contempt and reproba- 
tion of eyery class of the inhabitants of Ireland. 

Let us, then, by the unanimous adoption of this resolution, shew 
the people of Ireland, that all we have said or done, since the question 
of securities was first started, was done and said with singleness of 
heart—that whilst we were re-echoing the voice of the country, there 
was no under-plot, no machination on foot, for the effecting of which 
popularity was necessary. Let us quiet the alarm which has been 
excited, and which has spread to every quarter of the kingdom. There 
are this day in the room, members of the board who have come from 
the remotest parts of thecountry. From the city of Cork, only, you 
have eight or ten—a city which, by its late struggle, has rendered the 
most important service to Ireland, and gloriously vindicated its own 
charaeter from the imputation brought upon it by assuming and inca- 
pable men. Let us shew, that the anger we expressed against our 
fellow subjects, who urged the legislature to the demand of securities 
—that our anger against the. members of our own body, who only 
seemed to favour those Securities, was something more than words-~ 
that our opposition to the ate bill was grounded upon principle, and 
upon a deep sense of the mischiefs with which it was pregnant.— 
This resolution does na more tsan communicate what we have often 
expressed, and what the country feels. It conveys the sense of the 
priesthood and the people, Our bishops have given it their sanction. 
The English bishops, though slow in deciding, have stampt it with 
their approbation. I hold in my hand their pastoral letters—in astyle 
traly Apostolic and Christian, it conveys their determination neyer to 
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be parties or assenting to any interference of Parliament in Catholic 
ecclesiastical discipline. Let us not then Stand as a solitary exception 
to the Clergy of England, and to the Clergy and people of Ireland. 
1 know that will not be the case—I should be sorry that a single dis- 
senting voice should be found, and, I trust, the good sense of the 
board—its regard for Catholic interests—its public spirit, which has 
so often and so gloriously displayed itself, will be this day signally 
manifested, and that this resolution, instead of getting a slow, reluctant, 
and ordinary assent, will pass unanimously, and by acclamation. 

The Resolution passed without a division. 

Having now laid this memorable speech before our readers, we 
proceed toa brief commentary upon it, which we recommend to the 
most serious attention of the protestant inhabitants of Ireland, and 
friends to the British constitution, to whom we particularly address 
it, 

MY BRETHREN, 

You have been often apprised that the foreign and domestic enemies 
of your political and religious establishments cease not to plot the 
destruction of your glorious and happy Constitution. Men of sense and 
penetration have leng perceived the hostile and vindictive spirit which 
burns in the bosoms of our foes, against the glorious liberty of con- 
science, the political freedom, and the unparalleled wealth and prosperity 
which flows upon the inhabitants of the British Islands under the 
mild and equitable sway of a Protestant Government, distinguished 
as it is by its wisdom, its moderation, and its strength, from every 
other government in Europe. They have traced through the intricate 
windings of deceitful professions of attachment and fidelity, that 
rancorous enmity which, whiie it smiles in your face, grasps the 
murderous dagger, and meditates the secret stab—which is to sap the 
foundation of your liberties, and to annihilate the religion to which 
our excellent laws owe their incomparable perfection ; and they have 
nat failed to warn you of the approaching danger, and to put you on 
your guard against the specious pretences of your secret or open 
enemies. 

Numbers, however, conscious of their own sincerity and loyalty, 
have with reluctance listened to the friendly voice which warned them 
of the necessity there was for keeping a jealous and watchful eye upon 
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the sacred principles of their happy constitetion. They could scarcely 


persusde themselves that there existed in human natore, nay, in the 
centre of the British Isiands, and in the hearts of meti who partake 
of the benefits of that constitution, —whod are fostered in ?ts bosont, 
sheltered by its power, and protected by its benign tnfluence—thet 
in the hearts of these very men there exists a mortal enmity, 2 rooted 
and implacable hatred, springing up from their poliuted consciences; 
against the sacred code which protects and nourishes them ;—a fixed 
and determined principle of hostility, which, callous to every sensa- 
tion of gratitude, coolly and deliberately plots the extermination of 
that venerable and benevolent power which secures to them every spi- 
ritual and temporal blessing that they are capable of enjoying. Yes; 
Protestants, strangers to the existence of gratitude so base, are slow to 
believe that it can find a place in a buman breast; nay, even in the 
breast of a member of the Church of Rome! In the abundance of 
that charity, which is the true characteristic of their religion; the 
unsuspecting Protestant turns a deaf ear to the peals of evidence which 
the history of other times pours upon him, and shuts his eyes upon 
the page which records the bloody deeds that have proved the exist- 
ence, nay, the active enercy, of that direful spirit, which, for the 
honour of human nature, as never dwelt but in Papists, in savages, 
and in beathens. 

Listening to the insidious voice of the leading men of thé Romisk 
Church in Freland, the Protestants have been too ready to give impli- 
cit credit to their professions of loyalty, of attachment to the consti- 
tution, and of sincere regard for the Protestamt members of the com- 
munity! Thousands, indeed, have solemnly pledged their oaths in 
confirmation of these professions, but Dr. Dromgoole, im a speech 
imputed to him in The Evening Post, the accredited engine of Popish 
sentiments, has declared them to be perjured villains, or else traitors 
to the sacred interests of their immaculate church !—Fools that we 
were, to believe these men capable of abandoning their first and most 
paramount duty, their dearest and most precious object upon earth, 
the ertirpatian of the Protestant Religion, and the re-establishment of 
their own, not only in the Church, but upon the throne, and in both 
Houses of Parliament. But the delirium of deception is past,—our 
eyes are at length opened,—and from the eloquent, the energetic, the 
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aig ificiot, the pregnant address of Dr. Dromgovle, to the Catholic Board, 
ou the sth of December, as reported in the before-mentioned Popish 
press, such a flood of light has b en poured upon the subject of Popish 
designs, and Popish sincerity, that if we are any longer the dupes of 
their duplicity, we shall deserve a repetition of the scenes of 1641, 
1689, 1798, and 1803. Thank Heaven, the trath has come out at 
last ; and we have the most abundant prvofs of what is preparing for 
us and our religion, if these demagogves and their exasperated mnyre 
miidons, can once accomplish their designs ! 

Every Protestant advocate for the propriety of patting power into 
the hands of Papists, is now Ieft without excuse ; he may read in the 
speech already alluded to, what will be the infadlitle result of such 
a measure. And by their awa confession, so unequivocally authen- 
ticated, it is now eyident, that every link of their chain which is 
loosened, is a step towards the destruction of our civil and religious 
liberties. Popery is a wild and savage beast of prey, our ancestors 
caught and shackled it. Finding itself over; owered, tt had recourse 
to stratagem. Fawning on its keepers, it lulled their suspicion asleep, 
and deceived by its assumed aspect, they mistook the effects of coercion 
for a geauine change of nature: they gradual'y loosened the chain by 
which the monster was bound, they took away ope link after another, 
until scarcely the shadow of restraint was left. The monster felt his 
returning liberty; he thought his prey was yet within his grasp ;— 
the smell of bioed roused his carnivorous appetite, and he begins to 
rage, with insatiable fury, after the delicious draft. But hold! three 
links of the chain yet remain whole. Our mortal enemy is not yet 
on the throne, net yet in parliament, not yet presiding in our Courts 
of Judicature. Gracious God! Wat an escape have we had! Into 
what avortex of destruction were we at the point of being plunged ! 
But heaven has kindly interposed ;—the Speech has opened our eyes. 

The provincial members of the Romish Church stand aghast at the 
matchless impudence of the orator. Scarcely can they believe the 
evidence of their own senses, while they hear and read in speechless 
astonishment the important secrets that the intemperate heat of the 
orator has divulged! Fain would they deny the truth of the state- 
ment, but then, alas! that denial would impeach the credit of their 
now tottering oracle, The Dullin Evening Post, Fain would they 
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disavow the sentiments it contains ;—but oh! the histery of their 
church, the well-known precepts of their religion proclaim, in language 
not to be mistaken, that the orator has spoken the truth—that he only 
developed the original and genuine principles of Popery, when he 
proclaimed to listening thousands, that oaths of loyalty and affection 
to Protestant establishments, are incompatible with the duty which 
every Papist upon earth owes to his Church and his religion! And what 
is the natural, the inevitable conclusion to be drawn from these pre- 
mises ? Why, that all such oaths are nu// and void—that the interests 
of the Church of Rome are not for a moment to be compromised by 
the voluntary support of Protestantism, and that therefore every true 
and faithful son of the Church, who has been inveigled into such 
oaths, must have immediate recourse to the Great Salvo of the Church, 
and realise in his practice the favourite maxim, ‘‘ Tear no Farru ts 
TO BE Kept WITH Heretics.” Bat alas! even this antidote comes 
too late: the mischief is done. In the language of familiar phra- 
seology, the cat is let out of the bag ; and the question of Catholic 
Emancipation is laid at rest forever! The cause is Jost: all prospect 
of interesting the wise and moderate men of the Protestant persuasion, 
in the designs of Papists, is at an end; for they are now told from 
the most indubitable authority, that however disguised it may have 
been, the genuine and ulterior object of “ Emancipation” was the 
total extermination of their Religion and their Government! This is the 
true Popish method of propagating civil and religious liberty. Let 
their Protestant advocates and their abettors, not lose sight of this.— 
Nothing now remains for these gentlemen, but either to abandon the 
Popish cause as untenable, and their claims as totally inadmissible, or to 
throw off the mask, and join ‘‘ the Columns of Catholicity, which are 
collecting’ for the purpose of rescuing ‘‘ the ark” out of the hands 
of the heretics. 

But the decisive moment is arrived,—the auspicious day is come, 
which proclaims the downfall of the British enemies on the continent 
of Europe; and that kind Providence, which chains victory to ou! 
banners abroad, will not leave us a prey to domestic feuds and internal 
factions. In the triumphs of Protestantism—in the glorious ascend- 
ancy of its mild and beneficent principles, we recognise at once thé 
favour and protection of heayen, and the peace, the happiness, and 
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the security of every subject of the British empire ; and we shall 
find, that those Protestant Dissenters and Methodists, who, with 
‘matchless arrogance, the orator has dared to claim as the auxiliaries 
of his cause, will unite as an impenetrable phalanx in defence o the 
holy religion, which, notwithstanding minute and trifling distinctions’ 
animate the whole with a decided and irreconcileable enmity against 
the horrible doctrines, and direful superstitions of Popish ignorance 
and Popish deception. 

Let every Protestant in the empire read the speech attributed to Dr. 
Dromgoole. My Countrymen in that speech, app!auded and adopted 
by the Catholic Board, you see a fair representation of the principles 
which the Doctor assures you should actuate every Papist under hea- 
ven: and you see your holy, your mild, your heaven-born religion 
proscribed by a furious bigot, as incompatible with the universal sway 
still claimed, still grasped at, by the intolerant, the insolent, the per- 
secating Church of Rome! Yes, this insulting demagogue has the 
audacity to denounce the Religion of Christ in the British empire, and 
to foretel, in the spirit of inturiated prediction, its speedy dissolution, 
and complete downfal, together with the temporal power which sup- 
ports and defends it! He hasthe unparalleled insolence to threaten 
the destruction of the British Church and State, and to tell the Bri- 
tish Government to its face, that, the columns of Catholicity are col 
lecting, for the purpose of wresting the civil and religious authority 
from the hands of Protestant usurpers,—and exultingly anticipates the 
approaching period, when these happy countries shall be once more 
immersed in all the horrors of Popish infatuation and bigotry, and 
bleeding at every pore under the scorpion lash of its intolerant 
and bloody yoke.—If these are not his sentiments, why not contradict 
the statement in the favoured Catholic Press—coming from that vehi- 
cle of treason and disaffection, can a doubt be entertained of the ex- 
pressions therein attributed to the learned Orator.-—Vain and presum- 
tuous man! Is it thus thou darest to pour out the gall of thy infuri. 
ated bigotry upon the holy religion of the blessed Jesus ? And upon a 
church purified from the cursed idolatry of Popish superstition, and 
bearing the genuine marks of its meek and lowly author ;—a 

church, though watered with the blood of the martyrs who fell vic- 
tims to the cruel edicts of Popish Rome, when sh: tyrannized over 
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prostrate Europe, yet now protected by the omnipotent arm of Jeho- 
vah! Feeble and insignificant as is thy malignant voice, it is rescued 
from contempt, because it speaks the genuine sentiments of thy church, 
and of every true member of its blood-stained communion ! 

A Papist does not discriminate between the religicn he persecutes 
and the person of its professor. In his iudeavours to exteiminate the 
teligion of the Son of God, exemplified and illustrated under the 
name of ProtestTantisM, he attempts not to argue on the points at 
‘§ssue; much less does he dare to appeal to Revelation. For he well 
knows, that as Reason wil] detect and confute his glaxing absurdities, 
=—s0 the Scriptures would condemn his palpable heresies. He has 
therefore no method Jeft him of vindicating his wretched religion, but 
by exemplifying the Lenignity of its principles in the murder of its 
adversaries. The records of every country in Europe, which has ever 
groaned under Papal jurisdiction, furnishes ample and indubitable 
evidence, ‘* that wherever the Romish Church possessed the power, 
«* she has uniformly silenced all opposition, by the summary and ir- 
resistible argument of fire and faggot !” thus extinguishing at once 
both Reason and Religion.* | 





—_" 
A 


* The comparative merits of the religion of Christ which we pro- 
fess, and that of the Pope of Rome, are now completely at issue. 
Look at the result ;—we Christians, with the most dignified benevo- 
lence not only tolerate, but foster, nourish, and protect the professors of 
the religion of Rome, although still reeking with the blood of our 
ancestors, and thirsting after ourown. But this savage herald of Po- 
pery tells you that nothing Jess than the tofal extermination of your 
religion will satisfy them ! They cannot, they never could, tolerate any 
religion but their own, where they had the power to suppress it. They 
tell you this would:still be the case ; nay, that this is the genuine and 
only object they have in view, in their outcry for emancipation,—it is 
the subjugution of the Protestant religion, and the re-establishment of 
a‘ Popish Monarchy and a Popish parliament” in the land. Le: them 
get this, then comes the Inquisition, the Dungeon, the Torture, the 
Rack, the Stakes, and the Gibbet;— And, O! my Friends and 
Countrymen !—Will you, after this open avowal, for a moment deli- 
erate upon the question of putting power into the hands of these 
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But behold the mild and heayen-born religion which we Protestants 
profess. See it exemplified in our conduct towards the bitterest ene- 
wies we have upon earih, the papists themselves ! We have the power 
in oir hands, yet do we protect both the person and religion of the 
Votaries of Rome! The latter, indesd, we naturally aud of neces- 
sity abhor and Jetest. Our regard for truth and justice,—our love of 
merc; and genuine piety, compel us to do this. Bat yet we tolerate 
this religion, we give its deluded votaries the full and free exercise 
of it; and we proiect, nourisi, and support the persons of its pro- 
fessors, giving them the full | enefit of onr wholesome laws, without 
the invidious distinction which their own example would have taught 
us, Persecution may be a first-rate virtue in the Church of Rome, 
but ihat detestable principle can find no place in the Religion of Jesus 
Carist. Hence the Papists well know they can have nothing to feat 
from a Protestant Government, so long as they are amenable to the 
Laws of the country. 

But my Protestant Brethren, my Loyal and patriotic Friends,—it 
becomes you to suppress the feelings of indignation which the threats 
and execrations of the Orator are calculated to arouse in your honest 
bosoms ; conscious of the never-failing support of him who once 
laid the foundation of your church ic his own precious blood, after 
his great example, Le calm and dignified ; and while with impregnable 
firmness you preserve the sacred truths of your holy religion, from 
the damnable heresies of Popery, and zealously maintain the inte- 
grity of your Jaws and constitution, commit the final security of both 
tothat Omnipotent Being, who is their prime and legitimate author, 
and who hath pledged the truth of his own word, that the gates of hell, 
and we may confidently add, the machinations of Pop: ry, shall never 
prevai] against them! Yes, the Orator himself may be compelled 
to gnash his teeth, and confess that they are indeed “‘ founded upon 
a Hock !” 


A PROTESTANT. 





blood thirsty people? No, O! No.—Your heaits shudder at the 
thought ;—you will not betray your religion yourselves, your coun- 
try and your children, into the hands of such enemies, compared 
with whom a French Army would be but innocent babes! 
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Since the foregoing was committed to the hands of our printer, 
we have received another speech made by this Doctor Dromcoote, at 
the Catholic board on the 24th of December, 1813; which we now 
submit to our readers, as it appeared in their official paper, the Dublin 
Evening Post, ot the 30th of December: * My opinion,” said the 
doctor, with a frankness which cannot be too much commended, 
‘© as Ihave given them, I would declare before the privy council, 
or the bench of bishops. I desire no man to adopt them, and in 
their rejection, for myself, I shall feel nothing, but I shall feel a 
great deal for the character of this board. Recollect, gentlemen, 
that these are the opinions of a Catholic---that they are yours if you 
be Catholics, and that they are notoriously the opinions of every 
well-informed Catholic, upon the face of the earth. I have ven- 
tured, in order to prevent an oath from being enacted; which 
could not in its present form, be taken, to state one of the relivious 
objections which we have to the Protestant Church---and because a 
few hired papers have made a noise in the city, and a few ragged, 
orangemen at Derry and Belfast have come together in consequence 
— if such be the case, are you to make a solemn disavowal of your 
principles? Andif you do, will you be believed? Is there a Pro- 
testant of any description, in any of these kingdoms, that does not 
know that you have objections to the religion of the state? And if 
you say the contrary, how can they believe you? Are you prepared, 
like slaves before their offended masters, to get upon your knees and 
say, that indeed you meant no offence—that the Protestant church 
is not in danger—that you have no objection to the tenets it holds— 
that you, for your part, do not think it novel, or that it will have 
an end ? if you do this, you will be disgraced and laughed at—you: 
fellow citizens will be ashamed of you, and Protestants will hold you 
in contempt.” 

‘€ Doctor Dromgoole was interrupted,” says the editor of the paper, 
‘« during the delivery of the foregoing speech, with repeated bursts of 
applause, and he sat down amidst the acclamations of the meeting.” 

No one, surely, will now attempt to deny that the leading Papists 
of Ireland entertain a marked, and rooted hostility to the established 
church; and a fixed determination to adopt every means in their power, 
and consequently all the inflaenee which they may acquire in_parlia- 


ment, for its subversion. We thank them for this opeu and candid 
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avowal of their sentiments and designs; and, in return, we will, 
openly and candidly, admit, that they would not be true Papists, if they 


were not inimical to the establishment; and that they would not 


act conscientiously if they did not wish for its subversion. What 
members of the establishment, then, wil! be guilty ofan act of suicide, 
by giving political power and influence, which they know, before- 
hand, will be employed for such a purpose ?—Wecan assure our 


readers, that a motion has been recently made, at the Catholic board 
in Dublin, for raising money on every popish householder in Irelan 
that the popish multitude are plundering the Protestants of their arms 


and ammunition! How long will the government sleep ¢ 





LITERARY PROPERTY. 





To ihe Editor of the Antijacolin Revieu 


SiR, 


Your columns display the importance you attach to literary exertions, 
in a manner too impressive to render apology necessary for offering to 
your notice, a case of piracy of peculiar interest. 

On Saturday the 4th of December instant, Sir Samuent Romitty 
moved in the CourT oF CHANCE ery, that an INJUNCTION might 
immediately be granted to restrain the further circulation of an Ano- 
wrmous book, published for Wittiam SHERwoop, SamueLt Dun- 
BAR NEELY, AND RoBeERrT ng of Patern ster-Row, London, 
Booksellers ; whom it would be found had pirated the principal and 
leading parts of their comspilati on, W whick they : styled ‘‘ Time’s Teles- 
cope,’”’ from a work of considerable celebrity, entitled ‘* Clavis Ca- 
lendaria,’” of which Mr. Joun Brapy wastbe Author. The learned 
Counsel observed, that the ‘f Cravis CaLenpDania” was, as its title 
imported, a complete Analysis of ihe Calendar, and it was ‘* illus- 
trated throughout with Ecclesiastica!, Historical, and Classical Anec- 
dotes.” The other book, called ‘‘ Time's TeLvescors,” published by 
Sherwocd and his partners, was stated to be ‘‘ a compiete guide to the 
Almanac,” with illustrations of British ‘‘ History and Antiquities, 
and notices of obsolete rites and customs,” with other parts of minor 
cousideration, io which latter Mr. Brady laid noclaim. ‘“ Time's 
psi he further publication of which, the present injunction 

vas prayed, he admitted contained oniy a part of the Plaintifi’s work, 
but of that part so liberal a use bad been made, that iu almost every 
page whole passages would be found exactly in the same words, and 

others with only sli gh t alterati fro , 
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depend very much on a view of the Defendants’ publication, which, 
should be handed up to his Lordship, and in which bis Lordship 
would find those passages which were wholly copied from the Plain; 
tiff's work, underscored ; and those passages, w hich were colourably 
altered, pointed out by t! ve references on the margin of the e publica- 
tion. ‘The introduction to the Plaintiff’s work was au historical ac- 
count of the mode of marking time from the invention of dials. 
This also was introduced into the Defendants’ publication with very 
little variation, He did not, indeed, say, that the latter was in every 
respect a copy of the former, but passages, in almost every page, 

were word for word the same, and most other parts of it were only 
transpositions. ‘The Deferdanis’ book consisted of three parts; two 
parts of which the learned Counsel admitted, were original; at Jeas¢ 
they were not stolen from the Plaintijf’s work, but these t wo parts 
were by much the least considerable aad important part cf the Defen- 
dants’ publication. These the Defendants were at full liberty to 
publish, for any thing that the Piaintiff had to say to the contrary ; 
but the |e arned Coun-¢] submitted, that asia that part of the book 
intituled ‘* Time’s Telescope,” which was copied, or adopied with 
eolourable alterations from tbe Plaintiff's wo: k, wi Seg d ** Clavis 
Calendaria,” the Plaintiff was entitled to an injunction, restraining 
the Defendants trom selling it, or from publishing it, or ‘alee ig it to 
sale. 

Mr. Bett said the part of the work as to which the Plaintiff prayed, 
for an injunction, was that which contained an ‘ account of Saints’ 
days and holidays, and their different customs, and notices of obsolete. 
rights and customs, &c.” 

‘he Lorp Cuance tor after comparing the two works together, 
said, the Plaintiff might take au injunction against the publishing so 
much of the Defendants’ book as was copied from the ‘werk of the 
Plaintitt, Phe Plaintiffecould not, in the circumstances of the present 
case, take his injunction generally against the publication of the whole 
of the matter contained even in that prrticular part, the greater pare 
of which was charged to be copied from the prior publication of the 
Pjaintit¥, The Court was not in the habit, where it did not al! appear 
to be a copy, of saying that the injunction must be granted against 
ail the publication complained of, bat only against so much of it as is 
a copy ‘of the work upon which the piracy is charged to have been 
committed. Neither would an injunction pointing out the particular 
parts, from the publication of which the Defendants were to be re- 
strained, be practicable in the present instance ; as from the immense 
number of passages underscored in the copy handed to his Lordship, 
and which were stated to be copied from the Plaintiff's wor k, an in- 
junction pointing out all those particular passages, would gu to the 
length of ten volumes, such as the smaller volume now lying before 
his Lordship, being the Defendants’ book. 

My. Houn, also for the Plaintiff, contended that, it would be 
iM possible for tite compiler of the publication sougnt to be injoined, 
hintsc/f, to separate those parts of that particular head of the publica~ 
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tion which were stolen from the Plaintiff's work, and then to retain 
aything which could be published. 

The Lorp Cuancector said, some parts he might. 

Mr. Horn submitted that in such a case the Injunction ought to gob 
to the whole of that part, the matter of which throughout bad been 
taken from the Plaintiff's work, the greater part of which had been 
copied, and the whole of which it would be almost impossible to 
separate from the Defendants’ publication. The difficulty had been 
created by the Defendants’ themselves, and on them, therefore, should 

be in-onvenienre arising from their own act fall. 

The Lorp Cuanceccor said, that he could not help. The rule 
of the Court had been not to grant an Injunction against the whole of 
a publication where the whole of it was not acopy of some prior 
work, Let the Injunction in this case, however, be against the pub- 
lication of the work in question, so far as it was a copy of the Plain- 
W's work, and also so far as it consisted onty of colourable alterations 
Jroin it. 

Mr. Bett said some of the alterations consisted of changing young 
lady into young woman, and in other respects copying the work of th’ 

aintiff, 

The Lorp CHAncettor said, lady and woman were so much 
like each other, that he would not advise the Defendants to risk a 
breach of the Injunction on the idea that that would be esteemed such 
an essential Variation as the Court could hold as an excuse for the 
breach of it. Let the Injunction go against so much of the work in 
quéstion as wa’ copied, or colourably varied from the Plaintiff's work. 
His Lordship also ordered that the Injunction should be served as 
soon as it could be got from the office, that the Defendants might 
have an opportunity of shewing cause as speedily as they chose.* 

Upon the result of this appeal to justice, little more need be said, 
than that it has given the most cordial satisfaction to al] who have con- 
sidered the subject :—excepting in some few instances this species of 

application has been instituted by persons connected in the trade of 
bookselling, who are cunscientious and correct, against others in that 
fie, who are not governed by these principles. This was a case 
of far greater interest. An Author who hac published on his 
own account, and who had only recently given his labouts to the 
world, was compelled to have recourse to law to protect him from 
being pillaged, by persons whose trade consisted in the sale of books, 
and whose paramount duty it was to uphold not only his exertions, 
but those of other authors, because on their ingenuity the success of 
the fair dealer in that branch can alone depend. Whether the reputed 
poverty of authors, which frequently prevents their seeking redress, or 
other cause, prompted this infraction of the Stature passed for the 
express purpose of ‘“‘ encouraging learned men to compose, and 
write useful books,” need not be enquired into: certain it is that the 








* See the Morning Chronicle and other Newspapers. 
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attempt was made, even in part succeeded, but was in the end over- 
come by an order of the Court; and the spirit manifested by this 
author to vindicate his reputation, and protect his property, regardless 
of expence, will doubtless stimuiate others, similarly aggrieved, to 
assert their right, and keep down those pilferings which have recently 
so disgraced a part of the bookselling trade, and drawn forth the 
severest animadversions of those respectable in that line. Lest, how- 
ever, even after this suiccessful appeal, other authors may feel too 
timid to venture on the duty of self defence, it may be necessary to 
observe, that the major part of the booksellers not only despise these 
piracies, or as Dr. Johnson emphatically describes them, thefts in litera- 
ture, but are actually injured by them in profit. So that this important 
body are certain, both from sentiment and interest, to render every 
proper aid. That authors may be the better enabled to form a 
judgment how far their peculiar cases fall under the cognizance and 
protection of the law, I shall here afford some general remarks upon 
what is deemed Literary Property, which Mr. CurisTian ner- 
vously observes, is the ‘‘ most sacred and inviolable of any private 
right.” 

It is universally admitted by legal authorities, that ‘‘ whenever a 
man by an exertion of his rational powers, produces an original work, 
any attempt to vary even the disposition he has made of it, is an inva- 
sion of his right.” By this itis manifest that the law does not admit of 
any pillage being made, although the person pirating may be ingenious 
enough, which the parties in the case before alluded to were not, to 
‘* vary the disposition,” because it is clearly defined that ‘ the identity 
of a literary composition ‘‘ consists entirely in the sentiment and 
language’’— the first of which will always display itself, however dis- 
guised, and the latter can seldom be used, however shifted from its 
original station, without being open to the detection of the real 
Author, when redress is sure to ensue, as it isa settled maxim that 
** the same conceptions in the same words, must necessarily be the 
** same composition.” 

A consideration of these general outlines of the laws will enable 
any author to form a judgment upon his own peculiar case ; and 
whenever he may feel doubtful, his Solicitor will readily name to him 
those Counsel whohave made this important subject their peculiar 
study, and are consequently enabled to give them every information 
that may aid their attempts for redress. 

I shall only add one more observation for the guidance of Authors 
in the protection of their rights, but that will be important. Let 
them constantly bear in mind that, however clear the Laws are 
against all persons who pillage the works of others, it affords an 
additional protection against those who trade in book-making, because 
heinous as this offence is in itself, it is marked as doubly so when 
committed for the sake of ‘‘ profit,” as was the fact in the case which 
prompted this communication. In this instance the pirated book was 
published ‘* Anonymous;;” it could not therefore be brought to notice 
for Fame, and the business of those for whom it was printed, joined 
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to that, and other circumstances, satisfactory evidence that it was com- 


piled for ** profit alone, and as such falls doubly under the severity of 


the law. 
lam, Sir, 
Your’s &e. 
H.I.K. 
Pall Mall, 17th Dec. 1813. 


THE CATHOLIC QUESTION. 





AN IMPORTANT WARNING ! 

The Catholic Board, purporting to be the organ of the wishes of 
the Catholics, had-passed a resolution, moved by a Dr. Dromgoole 
against giving securities. 

This resolution was prefaced by a speech from this Dr. Dromgoole, 
than which we never read any thing more bigotted, more irreligious, 
or more intolerant. But it is at least candid and explicit. The Doc- 
tor shews us the object aimed at in terms too plain to be misunder- 
stood. He shews us that whatever may be said or pretended, the 
object of the Papists is nothing less than the subversion of the protes- 
tant Church and establishment. The Doctor alluding to the Oath in 
the late Bill, exclaims, ‘* how gross the ignorance that would pro- 
pose such an Oath, unless it was meant to insult ; and how absurd 
and presumptuous to suppose it would be accepted? Are these 
the securities that are sought for the protection of the protestant 
church? If soshe cannot obtain them—She will never see Catho- 
lics so lost and so abandoned as to take the oath which was proposed, 
an oath not to seek directly, or indirectly the subversion of the Protes- 
tant Church! Why this would be toabuse the Divine commard, 
which says, ‘‘ Go ye and teach all Nations.” 

These are the sentiments of the Mover of the resolution against 
securities, which resolution was put and carried. Let every Protes- 
tant inthe empire bear this constantly in his mind, that the reason 
which Dr. Drumgoole, the decided enemy of securities, gives 
against any oath, not to seek directly or indirectly the subversion of 
the Protestant church is, that it is the duty and objcet of the Papsits 
to seck and attempt the destruction of the protestant Church, and, if 
of the Church, the Protestant Constitution likewise, for they must 
stand or falltogether. This being the avowed object of Papists, the 
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duty of Protestants is clear, manifest, and undoubted—Not to concedé 
one single claim to the Papists. 

We always contended that the late bill which proposed to give 
legislative jurisdiction to Catholics, went infinitely too far. But 
this enemy of securities, this advocate for the destruction of the Pro- 
testant Church, treats the concessions contained in it as paltry ; nay, as 
absolutely insulting. It ought almost to have been rejected at the 
cannon’s mouth. Hear his words: 

A Bill so full of shameful exaction, so ‘subversive. of religion, 
and soinjurious to general lilerty, that our ancestors would have 7e- 
jected it in the darkest night of the Penal Code; and which havea 
right to assert, it ordered as articles of capitulation to those brave 
men, who on the walls of Limerick, made the Jast stand for Irish 
Independence, would have been replied to in no other way than from 
the mouth of the cannon. It is fairly, then, imputable to your 
own act, if you have been insulted and disappointed. Your friends . 
were led to believe, from the teuor of your conciliatory Resolution; 
that, for the obtainment of Civil Rights you had broken with religion; 
that long- wished for divorce from your prelates was effected, and that 
you had at last determined to Land them over, to be dealt with at the 
discretion of Parliament. Did Mr. Grattan think so? If he did, 
how can we justify the severity of animadversion, with whith in the 
frenzy of disappointed hopes and insulted feelings, his great name was 
treated for the part he was supposed to have taken in those transac- 
tions? Afr. Grattan was a Protesiant, amd there are.many worthy 
and censeientious men of that persuasion who naturally think that it 
would be rendering a most important service to Ireland by making all 
its inhabitants Protestant, and by putting, because they don't perceive 
the miscbief to which it would lead your Church its government’ 
and appointments upon the same footing with the Church of England. 
There might be no departure in this from that political rectitude, 
from which I most stedfastly believe Mr. Grattan never intentionally 
swerved. To his integrity, then, to the powers of his great and 
commanding talents, you may, with safety and advantage, entrust 
the advocacy of your Civil Rights ; but you cannot confide your Relt- 
gious Rights to his prejudices. No Layman, no Protestant, but, above 
all, no English Parliament, as at present, or jn whatever way consti< 
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tuted, ought to be allowed to intermeddle in the administration of 
your Charch. That right belongs to another authority, where it was 
placed at the first birth of Christianity—where only it can safely rest 
or be ultimately exercised.” 

The Dr. is explicit enough. No English Parliament is to be allowed 
to intermeddle with the Catholic Church. Why? Because it must 
not be fettered in its purpose and object, which is the destruction of 
the Protestant Church, and, as we have already said, the consequent 
destruction of the Protestant Constitution. 

In the zeal of this Popish Advocate in his crusade against the Esta- 
blished Church, he sees already its destruction—he glories and glotes 
over the number and activity of its assailants—he describes the Metho- 
dists as Cossacks, carrying on a destructive warfare against it—he 
views the Presbyterians as a strong and a republican phalanx against it, 
whilst the Catholics collecting their columns, challenge the possession 
of the Ark—that is, demand the surrender of our Church and Consti- 
tution into their hands. He leaves no doubt that this is his meaning— 
he holds up our church as having “‘ already the marks of ruin upon it ;” 
as an institution that has had its time upon the earth—a date nearly 
as long as any other novelty"—and completing the picture which his 
Catholic bigotry has drawn, he views us at length sitting down quietly 
under the yoke of a Catholic King, and a Catholic Parliament. These 
are his words : 

‘« No! if the Church of England trembles for its safety, it must 
seek it elsewhere, we have no securities to yive!—TuHaT SHE STANDS 
IN GREAT NEED OF SECURITIES Who can doubt, when she sees division 
in the camp, and observes the determined war that is carried on agains, 
her—muros pugnatur, intra et extra—that her articles of association are 
despised by those who pretend to be governed by them. That the 
Romans, and men of strange faith, are amongst those in command ; 
whilst from wisdom she is incessantly assailed by the thousand bands 
and associations of tribes, who neither give nor take quarter. Why 
are not means taken to coerce? Why are they not bound over to keep 
the peace > Why are they not put upon their securities? Furious 
tribes, religious warriors, who neither take nor give quarter. Why 
are they not put upon their securities? Why are not they bound over 
to keep the peace—to pass over others ? Observe the Methodists, a 
Ne. 188, Vol.46, January, 1814. G 
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ort of Cossack infantry, religiously irregular, who, possessing them- 
selves of the fields, and fighting from ruined houses and church-yards: 
are carrying on a desultory, but destructive warfare againsther. In 
the mean time, the strong and republican phalanres of Presbyte- 
rianism occupy an imposing position; and the Columns of Catholicity 
are collecting, who challenge the possession of the Ark, and unfurling 
the Oriflam, display its glorious motto—En tou to nika. 

“* Bat the Established Church will stand—it will survive the storms 
with which it is assailed, if it be built upon a rock ; but,if its founda- 
tion be on sand, no human power can support it. In vain shall 
Statesmen put their heads together—in vain shal! parliaments, in 
mockery of Omnipotence,declare, that it is permanent and inviolate— 
in vain shall the lazy churchman cry from the Sanctuary to the Watch- 
man on the Tower, that danger is at hand—it shall fall for it is hu- 
man, and liable to force, to accident, and to decay—i1r SHALL FALL, 
AND NOTHING BUT THE MEMORY OF THE mischiefs IT HAS CREATED 
SHALL SURVIVE. Already the marks of approaching ruin are upon it ; 
it has had its time upon the Earth, adate nearly as long as any other 
NeveLTy ; and when the time arrives, shall Catholics be called by the 
sacred bond of an oath to uphold a system which they believe will Le one 
day REJEC: ED BY THE WHOLE EARTH? Can they be induced to swear 
that they would oppose even the present Protestants of England, if 
ceasing tobe truauts, they thought fit to return to their ancient worship, 
and to have a Catholic King and a Catholic Parliament 2” 

Was the man who dared to deliver these sentiments under a Goverh- 
ment yet, thank God! Protestant, driven with indignation from the 
assembly in which they were uttered? Was his voice drowned in the 
indignant disapprobation of his hearers? No—as far as we can find 
he was beard, not only quietly but with applause. One Member in- 
deed, said, that “* it became necessary for him to remark, with some- 
thing of disapprolation, certain sentiments of the mover.” Some- 
thing of disapprobation! Gentle censure—delicate rebuke! But 
no other member seemed to fee] even this “‘ something of disappro- 
bation,” and the resolution was put and carried. 

Members and friends of the Established Church! Our path is now 
clear, our duty obvious. If we are so assailed and menaced, as the Dr 

of the Catholic Board tells us, let us stick firmly together, and if the 
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Catholics unfurl their Oriflam, let us display our Royal Protestant 
Standard. We must not yield one inch of ground, nor make a single 
concession. After such doctrines and arguments as those of the Pa- 
pist Doctor, it is high time to encourage Orange principles, and ery 
out, No Popery !—wNo Pepery ! 7 





These reflections we have copied from a most respectable, and ably- 
conducted paper ; they perfectly accord with our own sentiments on 
the subject, If this open threat to subvert and destroy the Established 
Church, do not open the eyes of all those Protestants, who have 
hitherto supported the measure of Catholic Emancipation ! then shall 
we have a right to conclude that they are perfectly indifferent to the 
security or preservation of that Church. 

Since the resolution of the Catholic Board, referred to above, a 
correspondence has ensued between it and its two leading advocates, 
Mr. Grattan and Lord Donoughmore. These gentlemen concur in 
condemning the conduct of the Board in dictating to Parliament the Bill 
which they should pass. Mr. Grattan says, in his answer, “* I do 
** acknowledge and applaud the wisdom of the idea which the Board is 
“* pleased to express on the subject of healing measures, and I do 
“* second, most cordially, the wish they express, to remove injuries 
«* and groundless alarms; but I must be permitted to add, that these 
** jealousies and alarms can only be removed by a spirit of accommo- 
“* dation, and by such steps. as may unite the Irish and the English 
‘© Catholics, and may harmonize the Irish Catholics with one ano- 

ther ; and I do not hesitate to say, that withouta spirit of accommo- 
«* dation and conciliation the Catholics will never succeed,” 

How the jealousies and alarms of the Protestant community can be 
removed, by the union and harmony thus recommended by Mr Grat- 
tan, surpasses our powers of conception. A spirit of accommodation 
and conciliation, is, indeed, necessary to reconcile the Protestants even 
to those liberal concessions to the Papists, which have been so lavishly 
granted during the present reign. But certainly a very contrary spirit 
has been uniformly manifested by the Catholic Board ; and Mr. Grat- 
tan himself, strange to say, indirectly admits this fact, in the following 
paragraph. 

‘* The Board is pleased to say, that it has attempted to do its duty 
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«© to the Catholic cause, to their Protestant brethren, and to the legis- 
‘* Jature ; permit me to add, that when the Board shall have adopted 
“* the spirit of accommodation and conciliation, then, and not till then; 
** can the Board proclaim that it has endeavoured to do its duty.” 

Here, indeed, is a direct admission that the Catholic Board has not 
hitherto been actuated by a spirit of accommodation and conciliation. 
Most assuredly it has not ;—it has displayed a spirit of inveterate hos- 
tility to the Established Church, and has, in truth, in more than indi- 
“fect terms, avowed its resolution to destroy it. Yet Mr. Grattan, a 
Protestant, notwithstanding this marked hostility, has thought proper 
constantly to plead its cause, and to labour hard to persuade the legis 
“Jatute to entrust its members with political power, that is, with the 
means of giving effect to their enmity, and of executing their resolu- 
tion. This champion of Popery, however, at length favours the 
Papists, and the public, with an express avowal of his views on the 
subject. 

«‘ They are the complete emancipation of my Roman Catholic 
‘* fellow-subjects, without injury to their church, or their religion ; 
“* the perpetuation of the Protestant succession to the Crown, and the 
** preservation” (not perpetuation, mark!) ‘* of the Protestant Church. 
«© These are the sentiments in (with) which I support the Catholic 
«© petition.” 

What would the Old Whigs of 1688 have said to any one who had 
contended that the admission of Papists, without restriction, to all 
places of trust and power in the state, was perfectly compatible with 
the safety of the constitution, with the perpetuation of the Protestant 
succession to the crown, and with the preservation of the Protestant 
church ? Had Mr. Grattan lived in those days, and entertained the 
same sentiments, must he not have resisted the dethronement of 
James, and the appointment of William to succeed him? He must 
have done this, or have acted in direct contradiction to his avowed 
principle, for James the Secund did no more than Mr. Grattan and his 
associates endeavour to persuade, and almost to compel, George the 
Third todo. If Mr. Grattan be really anxious to perpetuate the Pro- 
testant succession, and to preserve the Established Church, it must be 
confessed, that the means which he adopts for that purpose are singu- 
larly curious, He need not be told, much kess are our readers in want 
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of any such information, that the perpetuation of the Protestant suc- 
cession, and of the Protestant Established Church, were the very 
objects which those statesmen had in view who atchieved the Revolu- 
tion of 1688 ; and for the accomplishment of which they excluded 
James from the Throne, appointed William king, and made or con- 
firmed those laws which effectually excluded, not Papists, quoad 
Papists, but all persons of whatever religious persuasion, who would 
not give a test of their attachment to the Established Church, from all 
places of power, trust, and emolument, in the State. These are the 
tutelary, the conservative, laws, which Mr. Grattan and his colleagues 
wish to repeal ; yet, with an inconsistency, which even the ingenuity 
of Mr. Canning can never reconcile, they profess to be actuated by 
the very same motive which influenced the men who enacted those 
laws. We must take leave to question either their understanding or 
their integrity. If they really wish to preserve the Protestant consti- 
tution of this country in Church and State, they must be the weakest 
of all human beings to adopt the very means to which its enemies have 
always had recourse for its destruction; and, in that case, we must 
either condemn the abilities of all the great statesmen who flourished 
at the period of the Revolution, or else impeach the understandings of 
Mr. Grattan and his too numerous associates. On the other hand, if 
this strange mode of preservation is not to be referred to weakness of 
head, we must necessarily conclude that they are actuated by some 
other motive than that which they openly profess; and then their 
integrity must be contemplated with an eye of suspicion. 

Lord Donoughmorte, in his answer, tinds more fault than Mr. Grat- 
tan with the Catholic Board. He condemns their proceedings, as far 
as we understand his lordship, as too dictatorial, particularly their pre- 
sumption in framing a Bill for Parliament to pass. He censures, too, 
with more delicacy and reserve than the occasion called for, some 
speech which had been delivered at the Board, and which, we pre- 
sume, was the speech of Dr. Dromgoole, given above ; though his 
Lordship, for reasons too obvious to admit of misinterpretation, stu 
diously forbeats to mention any name. He talks, indeed, of miscon- 
ception, and of words ‘‘ supposed to have fallen from the person into 
whose mouth they have been put.” Now, if we be right in our con- 
jecture that Dr. Dromgoole’s is the Speech referred to, most assuredly 
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it is not calculated to give birth to misconception ; it is much too 
plain, indeed, to be either misconceived or misunderstood. The 
Doctor speaks out, like an honest and true Papist ; he manfully avows 
his enmity to the heretical church established by Jaw in this country, 
and, knowing that the extirpation of heresy is commanded by those 
general councils, to which.he and his fellow-religionists owe implicit 
obedience, he consistently objects to any measure which may be sup- 
posed to conduce to its security ; all this is perfectly natural, and per- 
fectly intelligible. There is no mystery in it. Nor is there any room 
for misconception. Weare very far from blaming the Doctor for this 
open avowal of his sentiments. We think, on the contrary, that he 
has played an honest part ; and we heartily wish that all Papists would 
follow his example. It is their duplicity, their hypocrisy, only, which 
are to be feared. Let them pull off the mask, and we know how to 
encounter them. Lord Donoughmore’s letter seems calculated to 
supply a hint to the Papists to disavow the Doctor's speech But it 
is too late ; it was delivered at the Catholic Board, and the sentiments 
which it contained received the silent assent of the members. It has 
been circulated throughout Ireland, and will, we trust, be circulated 
throughout England ; where, we doubt not, it wil] produce its proper 
effect. . 

The Papists have now, by their authorized organ, the Catholic 
Board, declared their firm resolution To MAKE NO CONCESSIONS, TO 
ADMIT OF NO RESTRICTIONS, TO ACCEPT NO CONDITIONS ;—the 
Protestant community, therefore, are put on their guard; they now 
know what they have to trust to ; and they know also what confidence 
is to be reposed in the Papists, and in their bigotted advocate Dr. Mil- 
ner, who first authorized their parliamentary advocates, in either 
house, to offer a Vero on the appointment of their Bishops to the 
King---a vain and nugatory offer, indeed, considered as a security--- 
who afterwards retracted that offer; and whose agent, Milner, pro- 
claimed to the world that he would shed the last drop of his blood 
sooner than allow to a Protestant monarch the smallest right of inter- 
position in the nomination of Bishops, although he was the very man 
who authorized their parliamentary advocates to make the offer! 
There is, in this transaction, a manifestation of that fraud, duplicity, 
and bigotry, which disgraced the Church of Rome in its plenitude of 
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power, and in the dark ages, and which renders it madness to repose 
confidence in the professions of its members, on any matters connected 
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with its immediate interests. 
ee 


To the Editor of the Antijacoltin Review. 
Sir, 


Ir must be obvious to you, that the exclusive advocates of peace (as 
they term themselves) had a most difficult task to perform in their 
attempts to escape from the imputation they lay under of being the 
uniform advocates of the imperial despot that Jorded it over the con- 
tinent, and the upholders of a system of political measures that have 
been proved by recent events to be utterly erroneous and impolitic. 
They seem also, if we take as a criterion of their feelings the laboured, 
studied, and elaborate harangues made recently at the meeting of the 
Concentric Society, to be convinced of the degradation into which 
they have fallen in the public eye, owing to their continued opposition 
to the efforts of their own country against the designs and intentions 
of an implacable and tyrannical foe, by their systematic support of 
his power, name, and domiaion, as far as their influence extended, 
in their public addresses and through the medium of that part of the 
press under their controul. The vindication of their fair fame, they 
have attempted : attempted, however, in such a manner as serves to 
show the low ebb to which they are reduced, and their wish still 
further to continue the veil on their deluded followers, who may (per- 
haps considering ignorance as bliss) wish still to continue in the display 
of their folly, and in a repetition of their bitherto falsified prophecies. 
The evidence of fact and the light of truth, which still blaze convic- 
tion from the recent victories of the Allies, still find an insuperable 
bar in the convincing of these men, who, besotted by folly, and in 
love with their prophetieal and theoretical dreams, cannot be brought 
to view political occurrences but through the medium of party, and 
the prognosticating of evils to come. Buonaparte, exalted hitherto 
by them, is now, according to their preposterous assertions, humbled 
by the adoption of their principles and the practical operation of their 
opinions. But this cloak will not avail them, their former opinions 
are upon record, and ate well remembered. Their phrensied decla- 
mations and their wilful misrepresentation of our principles shall not 
avail; the fact, I trust is established, chat the present state of Europe 
is solely to be attributed to the principles of Mr. Pitt, and the perse- 
vering exertions of those of his school. For the purpose of viewing 
the vindication and justification of these mock patriots, allow me to 
review the speech of Mr. Shepherd, as reported in the Liverpoo] Mer- 
cury of last week, because he seems to have been the person fixed 
upon as the organ and the unblashing upholder of their opinions. 
The rest appear by the report not worth the attention which they seem 
to have gained while delivering their sentiments. One most undaunts 
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edly in the midst of a commercial community deprecating the hack 
tone of this country; the advantage of commerce seems more fit to 
discuss the value of particular breeds of cattle, than the discussing of 
subjects requiring what appears to make no part of his observant self, 
a clear comprehension and a knowledge of political greatness.—The 
libeller of the English nation as to its conduct to Ireland, is beneath a 
serious answer—the demagogue appears in al] his furious sentences— 
the personality of his attacks proclaim him passion’s slave, as well as 
his sentiments proclaim his want of discernment, without a know- 
ledge of state affairs, or viewing them (to use the words of one whom 
he terms the utterer of elaborate nonsense) with a statesman’s eye. 
Mr. Shepherd commences with an assertion, that through the influ- 
ence and co-operation of their principles, the grand scene of European 
deliverance is about to be realised ; an assertion as repugnant to com- 
mon sense as it is in direct contradiction to all their former reiterated 
sentiments since the commencement of the war. What! shall it be 
said, that the principles of the men who have ¢i// now impugned the 
measures and policy, not merely of their own governments, but also of 
our Allies, have conduced to this glorious end ?—Preposterous asser- 
tion! Js not the policy that has been persevered in, and has thus been 
triumphantly successful, in direct opposition to that which they laid 
down and called upon the executive to adopt? Do not all their pro- 
phecies, made ever since the glorious flame of independence burst 
forth in Spain, stare them in the face, and cry aloud, that all their 
prognostications have come to pass exactly the opposite of that fore- 
told? What! shall the men that supported that false prophet, Mr. 
Brougham, at the recent election, whose eyes were so dimmed with 
opposition phrensy that he mistook the patriotic conflagration of 
Moscow for an argument in favour of a speedy peace with France, 
and the ground of an invective declamation against the memory of 
the immortal] Pitt, who mistook it for the death of Russian indepen- 
dence and resistance, and the apnihilation of eur last Ally, shall they 
unblushingly come forward, and assert in the face of these facts, that 
their principles have triumphed? No; though assertion and impu- 
dence may impose upon their besotted followers, the hideous defor- 
mity of their anti-patriotic principles shall be exposed, their former 
opinions and fore-bodings shall be held in memory as memorials of 
their disgrace. 

The opposite policy to this has prevailed: how then have they a 
right to come in for a share of the bonour attendant on success ? They 
never expected, they told us, that Buonaparte would be humbled; 
for though defeated in Russia, it was the act of Providence and the 
seasons, and not at all to be put to the account of the persevering 
resistance of our ally. The contest commenced again ; still they saw 
no hope but in peace. In defiance, however, of their opposition, 
the contest was continued; and yet they inform us it is their princi- 
ples that have triumphed. When the war was to them doubtful then 
they were their opponents principles. Thus always is error when 
joined to folly—determined in the support of falsehood, which, when 
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detected, resorts to a justification as destitute of truth a8 common 


sense. 
A PITTITE AND A REAL LOVER OF 
THE PEOPLE. 


Liverpool, Dec. 16. 





PUBLIC REJOICINGS AT LIVERPOOL. 
(Continued from 687 of the Appendix to Vol. 45.) 


Mr. Edwards, corner of Nelson-street, and next door, three Stars 
and two festoons, in lamps. 

Mr. Eden, Mount-Pleasant, G. R. and Star. 

Mr. Edward Edwards, Lawton-street, Medallion of Lord Wel- 
lington. 

Mr. Evans, Rose-hill, Star. 

Mr. Edwards, Bridgewater-street, transparency of Lord Wellington. 

Mr. J. Flinn, Upper Stanhope-st. Wellington, in variegated lamps. 

Mr. Golightly, Renshaw-street, ‘‘ Wellington and Orange Boven.” 

Mr: Harvey, Rodney-street, ‘‘ Ships, Colonies, and Commerce.” 

Mr. Twemlow, Great George’s-square, Crescent, Crown and 
Feather. 

Mr. Tattersal, Beau-street, ‘‘ Our Allies.” 

Mr. Willink, Great George's-sq. “‘ Orange Boven,” and Festoons. 

Mr. Myets, Queen Anne-street, ‘‘ Victory.” 

Mr. Seear's Colquit-street, ‘‘ Old England.” 

Mr. Haigh, Frazer-street, a Transparency. Bust of Lord Welling- 
ton, on the Pedestal, ‘‘ Vittoria ;” underneath “ Talavera, Leipsic, 
Salamanca :’’ and the following couplet : 

‘* God is our shield, let every Briton sing, 
Peace to our Isle, and health to George our King.” 

The range of Houses opposite the Garden, Colquit-street, a Crown 
in the centre, and the word ‘‘ Victory” along the whole in large Let- 
ters and festoons. 

Mr. Rowe, Hanover-street, Crown and G. R. 

Messrs. Barned and Co. Lord-street, Transparency Britannia, one 
hand pointing to a ship in full sail, with the inscription of ‘ Ships, 
Colonies, and Commerce,” the left hand holding a Scroll with Vic- 
tory pointing to a fall length figure of Wellington; Fame crowning 
his Head with Laurel ; from her Trumpet is suspended a flag, inscribed 
—the British Hero. Underneath ‘‘ The gallant defender of Spain 
and Portugal.” 

Talbot Inn, Crown, G. R. and Transparency of the Prince Regent 
Lamps round the arched entrance. 

Mr, Hensman’s, Russel-street, windows exhibiting appropriate 
devices, mottos, &c. 

Mr. Stanistreet, Russel-street, Crown, Star, &c, 

The Centre Houses, Queen Anne-street, large Crown and words 
“* Leipzig and Victory.’ 
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Mr. Carter's, Old Hall-street, an illuminated Sphere revolving, 
exhibiting a Figure of Britannia, a Dutchman presenting an orange to 
the nose of a French officer. Buonaparte facing the British soldiers 
with fixed bayonets, parsued by a British Lion, anda Rus-ian Bear, 
surmounted by a beautiful Crown on a Cushion. Both Transparent, 
Mottes, round the foot of the Crown, ‘* The cause of Europe ;” on 
the Cushion ‘‘ Rejoice, Europe is free;” on the Sphere ‘‘ Prosperity 
to the town of Liverpool.” 

Mr. William Foster, Bold-street, P, R. and a plume of feathers, in 
variegated Lamps, 

Dr. Brandreth, Bold-street, Transparency, the King’s Aris, Motto, 
** Peace to the World.” 

Mr. Chew, Lord-street, G.R.in Lamps, Transparency, with 
Motto, 

‘* Whate‘er befals your life shall be my care, 
One death or one deliverance we will share,” 

Mr. Gibson, Lord-street, G. R. and a Crown. 

Messrs. Ogilvy and Co.'s. Lord-street, Transparencies with inscrip- 
tions “ Britons have done their duty, our Allies are firm, Peace will 
be the glorious reward.” ‘ 

Mr. Abbott’s, Bold-street, a Transparency, and a singular repre- 
sentation of Lord Wellington, and the Crown Prince of Sweden. 

Mr. W. Thompson, Islington, G. R. a Crown and ‘ Rejoice,” in 
Lamps. 

Mr. Avison's, Hanover-street, a Star, in Lamps. 

Messrs. S. and T. Francey’s Marble Rooms, Brownlow-hill, a figure 
of Lord Nelson, painted on the Jeft window, Lord Wellington in the 
centre, and Britannia presenting Liberty to the oppressed nations of 
Europe, on the right. 

Mr. Fernell, Portrait Painter, Pool-lane, Transparency, ‘‘ The 
Modern Belshazzar,” Buonaparte in the above character, the Imperial 
Crown falling from his Head, appalled at a vision of the late Premier, 
who from the centre of Europe suspends the Tekel, overweighed in 
the Balance, and found wanting ; Motto, ‘ Pitt's Ghost, or the 
opinion of Europe;” second window, ‘‘ Righteousness exalteth a 
Nation,’’ Britannia presenting the Holy Bible to Asia, and attending 
to the solicitation of Africa for Missionary instruction ; in her left 
hand the Balance of Crowns. under which is a Young Prince, solicit- 
ing for the throne of his Ancestors; Motto, ‘‘ Enlightener of the 
world, and Restorer of the Balance of Power.” 

Mr. Rusbton, Pool-Jane, Transparency of John Bull and his friends ; 
a humorous description of Joh®¥ Bull, with a Portuguese and Spaniard, 
meeting his old friend the Dutchman, who is encouraged to renew 
his ancient connections by the Russians, Swedes, Prussians, &c. one 
of whom is seen pointing to the Federalist Prophecy in the year 1810, 
*« England hath stood, now stands, and will stand the mighty con- 
flict.” Atadistance the Dutch Fleet, and the rising sun, with the 

approach of the Cossacks. The words ‘‘ Wellington,” ‘‘ Orange 
Boven,” and Star, in variegated Lamps, on the front. 
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Mr. Ravenshaw, Tea Dealer, Pool-lane, Transparency, a view of 
Shropshire Hills in France, Sir Rowland Hill, and his Brother as his 
Aid-de-Camp ; distant view of the Oxford Blues in charge against 
the French. 

Mr. Atherton, Mount Pleasant, Crown, G. R. Star, and “* Old 
England for ever,” in variegated Lamps. 

Captain Derbyshire, Parr-street, Crown, ‘ Our Allies and Cause.” 
in variegated lamps. 

Mrs. Bartington’s Backbone Club House, Liver-street, Crown, and 
‘« Backbone Club,” in variegated Lamps, with two Transparencies. 

Wm. Nicholson, Esq. the Worshipful the Mayor of Liverpool, 
Everton Crescent, Crown, G. R. Stars, and ‘* Europe’s Cause, in 
variegated Lamps, extending across the house. 

Miss Blackburne’s, Pembroke-place, two projecting Transparencies, 
one exhibiting the eye of the Almighty, with the words, ‘* shed thine 
influence over us,” in the rays proceeding from it, below ‘* Glory 
to God in the highest, and on earth peace, goodwill towards men.— 
Hallelujah !'—Amen.” The following inscriptions, on labels inter- 
woven with an Orange branch, bearing the ripe fruit, ‘‘ Thanks be to 
God who giveth us the victory,” and ‘* Success to our glorious allies 
all over Europe ; England firm—Europe free ;” on the other a Crown, 
under this, ‘ God save the King, long live the King, may the King 
live for ever —Amen.” A Plume of Feathers bearing a Jabel in front, 
with ‘ May his Successor inherit with the kingdoms all his Father's 
virtaes.” Star, in Lamps on the front.—The whole had a very fine 
appearance, and does great credit to the taste and sentiment of the fair 
Proprietor. 

Courier Office, Castle-street, on the outside a regal Crown and 
Plume of Feathers ; the left window, first story, a Transparency, re- 
presenting the figure of Fortitude resting firmly on a pillar, the back- 
ground exhibiting a turbulent sea, Moscow in flames, and a deserted 
city ; the Elements stormy, flashing lightning, underneath ‘* England 
has saved herself by her Firmness, and other nations by her example.’ 
The right band window, a ‘Transparency of the Genius of Britain 
holding up the star of independence to the oppressed nations of Eu- 
rope, with the emblems of valour and wisdom at her feet, and the 
following inscription below : ‘* That Ray which has shone with such 
a steady lustre from our own happy shores, is now rapidly diffused 
throughout the whole continent.” The four windows above, severally 
exhibited the words ‘‘ Vittoria, Leipzig, Moscow, and Dennevitz, 
encircled in Radii, each accompanied with appropriate emblems, 
Crests, &c. 

Mr. J. Gore, Castle-street, “ Britons rejoice,” in variegated lamps, 
and two Transparencies—one figure of Marquis of Wellington, stand- 
ing on a pedestal, inscribed ‘* Firmness,” surrounded with the names 
of his different engagements, surmounted with Laurel, and the words 
‘© British valour triumphant ;’ the other, a Cossack, on a pedestal, 
inscribed ‘* Courage,” the names of the several battles in which they 
have been engaged, and surmounted with ‘‘ Northern Europe Free.” 
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Baillie and Wilson's, Castle-street, Transparency—Ships; motto, 
“* Ships, Colonies, and Commerce.” 

The Rev. J. Stephens, Leeds-street, four windows illuminated, 
two containing ‘‘ Portugal, Spain, Germany, and Holland,” encircled 
in radii, two others containing the initial letters of ‘ Pitt, Nelson, 
Wellington, and Alexander,” encircled in the same manner, accom- 
panied by appropriate emblems; mottos, ‘‘ England has triumphed 
gloriously,” and ‘* This is the Lord's doing, it is marvellous in our 
eyes.” 

Mr. Bibby, Kent-street,G. P, R. and * Vittoria.” 

Islington Row, festoons of Lamps, and in centre, Transparency of 
Britannia. 

Mr. Hicks, Byrom-street, G. R. and Crown. 

Mr. Norris, Daulby-street, Transparency, exhibiting a Forge, 
beating swords into Plough-shares and spears into Pruning-hooks. 

Mr. Sandbach, three Transparencies. 

Mr. Hinclam, an elegant display in lamps. 

Mr. John Tarleton, jun. a Star and ‘* Rejoice.” 

Edmund Rigby, Esq. ‘* Victory,” and ‘* B. A.” in Lamps. 

Messrs.Stanistreet and Eden, Leigh-street, G. R. and a Crown, P. R. 
and Plume of Feathers in Lamps. 

Mr. Robertson, Brownlow-street, G. R. and a Crown of Lamps. 

Mr. P. Scott, Brownlow-hill, a fine Transparency of Lord Wel- 
lington crossing the Pyrenees. 

Mr. Crook, Scotland-road, Crown, Star, and Festoons ; in Castle- 
street, a Crown. 

Messrs. Jones and Son, corner of Castle-street, ‘‘ Vittoria,” in 
Castle-street, and a star in Water-street. 

Mr. Fairhurst, Elliot-hill, transparency, Boney incentre of an hobble, 

Mr. Farrar, P. R. and feather, with tin Jamps, which certainly 
gave a more brilliant light than the glass ones. 

Mr. Fairclough, Beau-street, Prince of Wales's feathers, motto, 
“Ich Dien,” transparent, very ingenious and well managed. On 
each side were festoons of laurel, and interspersed lamps. 

Mr. W. Gore, Duke street, star, in lamps. 

Mr. Gay, Byrom-street, Flambeaux. 

Mr. M‘Grath, Shaw’s-brow, a transparency. 

Mr. Gibson, Lord-street, G. R. and a crown. 

Mr. F. Gordon, Mill-street, W. and Success, in variegated lamps. 

Mr. Gibbon, Trueman-street, Wellington, and the balustrades 
finely ornamented with variegated lamps. 

Mr. Gilbert, Sparling-street, Star, M. W. in variegated lamps. 

Mr. Glover, Duke-street, transparency, on the base of a pillar 
uniting the force of England and the allies, raised against the enemy 
of mankind, stands Fame, holding under her right arm the history of 
1813 ; crowned with plenty by Perseverance, and proclaimed to the 
world by Victory and Commerce ; she is presenting Lord Wellington 
with a crown of laurel,on her right hand stands Britannia, with a 
fixed determination to support the cause she has in hand, whilst the 
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jion with one paw on a broken iron yoke is ready to avenge the injuries 
of those who fly to her for assistance ; on the lett are several officers of 
distinction advancing to receive their laurels; in the back ground are 
several fugitives retreating —the French eagles are broken and trampled 
in the dust—the cannon, &c. denote our nationa) strength. 

Mr. Hallowes’ house, St. James's-walk, two fine-formed trans- 
parent figures of Hope and Britannia, done bya first-rate artist ; 
and a beautiful model of an English merchant vessel displaying co- 
lours of various nations ; the lower apartments lighted up with much 
elegant simplicity, 

Mrs. Hewit, Mount Pleasant, Star. 

Mr. Haworth, Upper Pitt-street, four transparencies. 

Mr. J. Holmes, Berry-street, a brilliant star, small anchor, and 
transparency. 

Mr. David Hastie, Cable-street, ‘‘ Wellington,” in lamps. 

Mr. J. Hardman, Redney-street, balcony with variegated lamps. 

Mrs. Hartley, Wapping, crown and G. R. in variegated lamps. 

Mr. Thos. Holt, Hope-street, a line of Lamps along the whole 
front of his house. 

Mr. Hind, Upper Stanhope-street, star, in variegated]amops. 

Herculanzum Pottery Warehouse, Duke-street, Vittoria, in lamps 
along the higher range, and along the lower Moscow, Leipzig. 
In the centre window below the above a spirited and well-executed 
transparency (painted, we understand, by one of the artists employed 
by the company in their manufactory.) The subject corresponded 
with the occasions celebrated by the lamps. It represented Buonaparte 
falling with his sword broken, and a French eagle with a broken 
staff lying nearhim. Tremendously dark clouds hovering around 
him, and lightning darting against him. Inthe part from whence 
the lightning issued, appeared the words, “‘ Mene Tekel.” In 
the background troops flying in all directions ; and in the distance 
appeared the town of Leipzig. The motto at the foot of this piece, 
is, ‘*‘ He shall be broken in pieces nike a Potrer's Vesser.”—In 
the windows on each side of the above, two other transparencies, 
each representing the European part of the globe, emerging above 
the horizon—Over one appeared Fame witha scrojl in her hand, on 
which were inscribed the names of Wellington, &c. and over the 
other, Victory holding a tyrant in chains—cherubs attending these 
two figures pouring the contents of a cornucopia, and scattering 
Olive branches on the globe, beneath each—Motto, to these 
two transparencies, 

«« Fame let thy trumpet sound, 
Tell the whole globe around, 
Europe is free : 
Free may she still remaio, 
From every Tyrant’s chain, 
Peace universal reign, 
Whilst time shall be.” 

Mr. Thomas Holland, Mount-Pleasant, transparency, Britannia, 

Motto, “* The deliverance of Europe appears to be at hand,” 
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Mr. Hunter, Mount-pleasant, Britannia, W. on the ground area, 
and string of lamps over the entrance. 

Messrs. Heywood’s Bank, Brunswick-street, Peace and Plenty, 
two anchors and a crown, in crystal lamps, very elegant. 

Mr. Hesketh, Brownlow-street, transparency—Truth reflecting 
with her Mirror on the following words : ‘* England has saved herself 
‘by her firmness, and other countries by her example.” 

Mr. Harrison, Bold-street, festoons of lamps, and transparency, 
Bonaparte making his escape after his discomfiture, seeks shelter and 
protection from his wife and the young king of Rome. 

Mrs. Hall, Trinket-street, feathers. 

Mr. Harrison, Kent-square, G. R. in lamps. 

Mr. Harding, Harrington-street, four small devices, with acrown 
affixed to each, indicating severally, a motto applicable to our recent 
resplendent victories, over an inveterate enemy, illuminated with va- 
riegated lamps; also, a sheep dressed in orange ribbons and laurel, 
which was afterward eaten by a few friends, true to the cause that 
has o¢casioned so grand and brilliant an illumination. 

Mr. Hope, Hope-street, three transparencies, with two stars.—1. 
Great Britain and her Allies victorious, Spain, Portugal, Germany 
and Holland free ; May these victories be succeeded by a lasting and 
honourable peace. 2. Britannia receiving the news of Europe libe- 
rated. 3. Non nobis Domine, Non nobis sed, Nomini tao da Gloriam. 

Capt. James, St. James-place, the Rassian drop. 

Mr. Jones, St. James-street, G. R. in variegated lamps. 

Mr. Jones, Bedford-street, star, in variegated lamps. 

Mr. Jackson, Springfield, motto, ‘‘ Europe is free.’ 

Mr. Kilshaw, Great George-street, star, in lamps. 

Mr. James Knowles, Derby-square, displayed in the window a 
joaf weighing 80lbs.; a jug of ale containing eight gallons, and large 
standing rib of beef, decorated with laurel. 

Mr. King, Daulby-street, two flambeaux. 

Mr. Kinchen, Queen Anne-street, crown. 

Mr. Knocks, Haymarket, star in variegated lamps. 

Mr, Latham, Richmond-rew, crown. 

Mr. Lloyd, Paradise-street, handsome transparencies. 

Mr. Litterland, Browniow-hill, two transparencies Britannia 
attended by Wisdom and Valour. 

Mr. Lonsdale’s enchanting cottage under St. James’s-walk, 
five handsome transparencies in the windows, and over the door 
acrown, with the Rose, Thistle and Shamrock. 

Mr. H. Lothian, Shaw's brow, G. R. and a sheep adorned with 
variegated lamps. 

Mr. E. Ledward, Rodney-street, ‘‘ Rejoice,” in variegated lamps. 

Mr. Lindsay, Surgeon, Great George-street, ‘‘ Leipsic,” and 
transparency, Wellington standing on a cannon. 

Mr. Lonsdale, St. James-street, five handsome transparencies, 
and over the fan-light of the door a crown. with the Rose, Thistle, 
and Shamrock, on the stem 
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Mr. J. Lucy, Richmond-row, twe transparencies representing a 
Cossack elegantly mounted, and Peace sounding the trampet with 
the words, ‘* Peace on Earth.” 

Lillyman’s hotel, Castle-street, two transparencies, crown, 
P. R. and star: one transparency, Commerce, motto, “ Town 
and trade of Liverpool:” the other Britannia, motto, “ England ! 
he that does not like her let him leave her,” with the profiles of 
Mr. Canning and Lord Wellington, and Prince of Watles’s feathers 
and the Liverpool arms in miniature. 

Mrs. Lindop, Duke-street, star in variegated lamps. 

Mr. Marsden, Rose-place, star. 

Mr. M‘Viccar, Rose-place, star. 

Mr. Massey, Great George-square, Transparency, a_ spiritted 
representation of Marquis Wellington on horseback. 

Mr. R. M‘Neil, Mill-street, lamps round the cornice. 

Rev. Mr. M Donald, and Mr. Steele, a brilliant star. 

Mr. Miller, Union-street, G. R. in lamps. 

Mr. W. Morrall, Alfred-st. ‘‘ Victory,”in lamps, decorated witlr laure]. 

Mr. M‘Camley, Great George square, crown. G. R. 

Capt. M‘Leod, Russel-street, a brilliant transparency, representing 
the chains of slavery broken, pointing out to Holland and Spain; the 
beaten French army by Lord Wellington. On the back ground 
the British Lion tearing the French flag to pieces. 

Mr. Maitland, Rodney-street, crown, Plume, two anchors, and 
fe:toons in lamps. 

Mr. M‘Iver, Great George-street, crown, and G. R. in lamps. 

Mr. Myers, Queen Anne-street, G. R. and star, ‘‘ Leipsic” in lamps. 

Rev. Tl’. Moss, Islington, festoons of variegated lamps. 

Morocco leather Manufactory, Highfield-street, star and V. in va- 
riegated lamps. 

Mr. Milbourn, Norton street, four transparencies, Spain, Moscow, 
W. A. and Britons rejoice. 

Mr. J. Malonek, Mount pleasant, Crown and G. R. 

Mr. Marsh, Wapping, three transparencies—1. Britannia bearing a 
medallion of Lord Weliington—2. Dutchman on a Cask of Gin—3. 
medallion of the Crown Prince of Sweden. 

Mr. Newness, Shaw's-brow, a transparency. 

Mr. Nightingale, Mili street, a star in variegated lamps. 

Mr. Nicholson, Paradise-street, Crown and G. R. in vast varie- 
gated lamps. 

Mr.W. Nevett, Old Church yard, P. R. Feathers, Vittoria, Vimei- 
ra, and Salamanca, in variegated lamps. 

Mr, Orton, Castle Ditch, two transparencies, figures of Fame 
with Mottos ‘* Courage and Perseverance of England rewarded by 
the emancipation of Europe,” with names of the Allied Generals. 

Messrs Ogilvy and Co.’s, Lord street, transparencies with inscrip- 
tions, ‘* Britons have done their duty, our Allies are firm, Peace will 

be the glorious reward.” 
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Mr. O‘Neil, Cable-street, Star and two Festoons in variegated 

lamps; transparency of Wellington. 

Mr. Oakes, Pembroke-place, Crown, Prince of Wales's Feathers, 

and Jaurel, variegated with |amps. 

Mr. Overton, St. Ann-street, two transparencies, one Hill under 

neath Vittoria, and the other Broke underneath Shannon. | 

Rev. W. Pulford, Nile street, eight flambeaux. 

Mr. Pattison, Great George-place, G. P. ‘* Leipsic,” in Jamps. 

Mr. Platt, Great George st. Prince of Wales's Feathers, in lamps. 

Mr. Park, Newington, Victory, and in Bold-street, ‘‘ Europe free,” 

in lamps. 

Mr. Peel, Everton Crescent, Crown, G. R. in variegated lamps. 

Mr. Robertson, Rodney-street, G. R. and Star. 

Mr. C. Robinson, Parliament street, large Star. 

Mr. Riddough, Dale-street, a Star in variegated lamps. 

Mrs. Robinson, Upper Parliament-street, transparency, the Happy 
Union—Vittoria. 

Mr. Richards, Upper Pitt street, four emblematic transparencies. 

Mr. Richardson, ditto, Crown, and windows, painted. 

Mr. Robinson, St. Ann’s-street, ‘‘ Europe delivered,” and Feather 
in lamps. 

Mr. Samuel Roberts, do. Star, and festoon of variegated lamps. 

Mr. G. A. Robinson, Wreath of variegated lamps. 

Mr. Rees, Brownlow street, transparency, view of Everton. 

Dr. Renwick, windows decorated with festoons of lamps and Jaurel. 

Mr. Roe, Queen square, beautifnlly lighted with wax, and smal! 
transparencies, emblems of Great Britain, Prussia, Sweden, Russia 
Spain, and Germany. 

Mr. Robinson, Castle street, Star in lamps. 

Mr. Richardson, Post office Place, three handsome transparencies, 
Ist, Britannia standing in a firm attitude, her right hand holding a 
Palm Branch, her left resting on her Shield, the British Lion sup- 
porting the Arms of Britannia; Fame holding a medallion of Alex- 
ander, with a label inscribed ‘* Success to our brave Allies, Russia, 
Prassia, Austria, Sweden, and Holland ;” two Furies flying in terror 
from Britannia. In the fore ground, the Arms of Liverpool, with 
emblems of Commerce, &c ; shipping in the distance : motto, ‘‘ The 
wisdom of her Councils, with the energy of her People, has placed 
the independence of Great Britain with her foundation upon a Rock, 
and rescued surrounding Nations from Tyranny.”—2d, a well drawn 
figure ef Lord Weilington with a staff of Command in his. right hand, 
on a spirited grey Charger, at the top *‘ Field Marshal Wellington,” 
at foot ‘‘ The Hero of Portugal and Spain.”—3d, His Majesty’s Crown 
with G. R. and the Union represented by the Rose, Thistle, and 
Shamrock ; underneath the Prince of Wales's Plume with G. P. R. at 
foot a festoon of oak and acorn with, Town and trade of Liverpool. 
Mr. W. Southwell, Duke-street, two transparencies. 

Mr. Smallwood, Christian street, M. W. 
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Mr. Steel, Case’s street, Star, in lamps. 

Mr. A. Stewart, Rodney-street, balcony splendidly illuminated. 

Mr. Swainson, Clarence-street, Star. 

Mr. Stowel, Mount-pleasant, transparency, Vittoria and Leipzig. 

Mr. Smith, Lawton-street, transparency, King’s Arms. 

Mrs. Seaman, Mount-st. Crown, G. R. and a Scroll of lamps. 

Mrs. Seaman, Rodneysstreet, G. R. and Crown, witb a festoon in 
Mount-street. 

Mr, Shaw, Marble-street, G. R. and Crown, in variegated lamps. 

Mr. John Steele, Soho-street, ‘‘ Our Allies,” in variegated lamps, 
surrounded with laurel. 

Mr. Stewart, Beford-street, transparency, Britannia decorated with 
English and Dutch Flags. 

Mr. Starkie, ditto, transparency, the Tyrant’s Downfall, ‘‘ Orange 
Boven.” 

Mr. Sandbach, St. Anne-street, three transparencies, Lord Welling- 
ton, Admiral Nelson, and the Prince of Orange, protected by Bri- 
tannia—all full length figures. 

Mr. Scholfield’s eating house, Paradise-street, the Union Flag hung 
out; a large Sirloin of Beef, decorated in acircle with lamps, and 
orange and blue ribbons, with two pillars of lamps, and a transparency, 
** England isa Lion ;” a British tar says, ‘‘ Come, eat my roast beef, 
and give your dogs the Boney-part.” 

Mr, J. Towne, Arrad-street, a resplendent Crown. 

Mr. Tattersall, Beau-street, large Star, and motto, ‘ Our Allies,” 
in lamps, V. L. 

Miss Tillinghurst, Williamson-square, a beautiful transparency of 
Britannia, Lion, &c. 

Mr. M. J. Tobias, Great George-square, Star, in lamps. 

Mr. Troughton, Parliament-street, Crown, in variegated lamps. 

Mr. J. Tomkins, Lime-street, L. W. in variegated lamps. 

Mrs. Thompson, milliner, Upper Pitt-street, transparency, King’s 
Arms, motto, ‘‘ Loyalty, Charity, Love, Liberty.” 

Mr, Twamlow, Great George-square, an elegant Star, grand arch 
Prince of Wales’s Feathers, and festoons the whole front. 

Mr. Tayleure, Brownlow-hill, a transparency representing Victory, 
Wellington, and Union. 

Mr. P. M. Taylor, Rodney-street, two excellent transparencies, one 
a Star, with the Regent's Plume, and over it the words, ‘* Liberty, 
Glory, Security, and Trade ;” the other a Castle and a Ship at a dis- 
tance, with a Cannon and Anchor on the fore ground, the whole 
surmounted by a Crown, with the words, ‘“‘ May England's Heroes 
never be forgotten.” The upper windows tastefully illuminated with 
coloured Stars and Plumes of Feathers. 

Mr. Vaughan, Islington, a transparency. 

The Vine Tavern, Pitt-street; and shop next door, four delicate 
emblematic Transparencies. 

Mr. Van Zeller, Queen Anne-street, large Crown, and words, 
** Leipzig and Victory.” 
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Mr. Venables, Great George-square, double line of Jampson balcony. 

Mr, Worthington, Christian-street, two Transparencies. 

Mr. Wellstood, Christian-street, an Anchor. 

Mrs. Wilson, Shaw’s-brow, two Transparencies. 

Mr. Wright, Paradise-street, Crown, and G. R. incrystal lamps, 

Mr. Ward, Richmond Row, Arch and Star of variegated lamps. 

Mr. Wardropper, Upper Pitt-street, Transparency, Bust of Wel- 
lington. 

Mr. Wood, Mount Pleasant, four Transparencies, inscribed, 
** Crown, Wellington, Leipzig, and Moscow.” 

Mr. Waln, Camden-street, Transparency of Lord Wellington in 
full length. 

Mr. J. B. Yates, St. Vincent-street, Crown, Star, and festoons ; 
the two next houses a treble line of Lamps, with festoons. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 


EUROPE LIBERATED. 


A POEM. 


Lxpressly written for the Celebration at Liverpool of the glorious Suc- 
cesses of Great Britain and her Allies over the Arms of France. 


Loup sounds the war-truamp on yon sanguin’d plain, 
And drowns the piercing, mad’ning groans of pain : 
Hark! Ecuo spreads tumultuous shouts of war 
Through fields of air, enthron’d on Ether’s car, 
Whose arch domain extends thro’ endless space, 
Gives law to sound, and lightning’s speed to pace : 
Exulting Europe, with supreme delight, 

Hears the shrill goddess from the dreadful fight, 
Proclaim aloud thro’ heaven’s expansive sky, 

«“ Napoleon's star no longer flames on high, 

‘*« No more his eagles ride on victory’s wing, 

** Nor sparkles light from rays the sun-beams bring ; 
(In foreign tow’rs those mighty emblems rear, 

The pride of Russian arms—of France despair :) 

‘* No more his clarion sounds, to arms! to arms! 

‘* Sublimes the soul to glory’s lofty charms, 

** Nor prostrate nations fear his iron crown, 

‘* The price of blood and image of renown ; 

‘* Fled is the coward, tarnish’d all his fame, 

** And doom’d thro’ endless time to endless shame.” 


What time did Gallia’s chief's ambitious mind 
Conceive the bold design to rule mankind ? 
O’er Europe’s sons his powerful sway to plan, 
By war's dark art, and intellectualscan ? 
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By fortune favour'd and by skill renown’d, 

He fought,—and empires totter’d to the ground, 
Receiv'd his law, and own’'d his giant power, 
Strong as the storm that battles down the tower, 
Worn down with grief, as Treason stalk’d around 
Gave the full cup, and fix'd the poison’d wound. 
Pale Europe sigh’d—while o’er her vanquish’d lands 
Napo.eon rode, and gave his stern commands, 
Indignant kingdoms groan’d with Gallic crimes, 
And found Bright Freepom fled to other climes ; 
Fled to yon Isle, whose cliffs, like driven snow, 
Ne‘er blush’d when Britons met th’ insulting foe, 
Where, proudly thron’d, bright as the star of morn, 
She cast on France contemptuous looks of scorn ; 
Points with a pow’rful arm, and eye serene, 
Where British seamen rule the boist’rous main, 
And dare in vain their shuddering foes to fight, 

For England’s charter and for ocean's right. 


Led on by hate to Britain’s sacred Isle, 
Seat of the brave, iilum’'d by beauty’s smile, 
To Moscow’s towers Napoleon’s legions came, 
(Grave of his power—memorial of his shame,) 
Where sad defeat, in flight, his woes began, 

And Moscow’s ashes prov’d the friend of man. 
Astonish’d realms beheld their haughty foe 

Retreat thro’ Russian fields of chilling snow, 
Assail'd by dark and elemental war, 

By noble warrier rous’d from plains afar, 

By fire-eyed Cossacks, terrible and strong, 

Like tigers fierce contending o'er their young, 
Whose dreadful shouts in mock derision call, 

** Are these our foes, crown'd kings by Europe's fall. 
«* These the dread cong'rors waging endless war 

** Like blood-hounds, tracking murder’s awful car ¢ 
** A little while the grave will yield repose, 

‘** Atone our wrongs, and cover all your woes.” 
Already fainting Gallia’s veterans lie 

Yok'd to the frost, unprivileg’d to die, 

Children of blood—Lo! rising from the tomb, 

The grim king comes to seal your awful doom, 
While mem'ry’s pangs heart-broken thoughts recall 
That wives and mothers in your fates must fall. 

Yet still Napoleon’s vast ambitious soul, 

That shame can't vanquish or defeat control, 
Rous’d France again to try her fate in arms, 

With slaves unus’d to battle’s loud alarms 

With friends unfaithful, whom the breath of pow'r 
Charm’d to his aid, then turn’d in peril’s hour, 

And left on Leipzig’s field a mournful theme— 
That pow’r is tyranny’s more splendid name, 
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Not Jena’s laurels, or Marengo’s fight, 

Could rouse to conquer or deter from flight : 

Not the proud feats achiev'd on Friedland’s plain, 
Or Wagram’s trophies wrought from heaps of slain, 
Could stop the flight of vaunting Gallia’s band, 
When Europe fought and Austria gave command. 
Now stately rising from the deep below 

Holland's bright Genius springs to meet his foe, 
Tall as the mountain’s head his awful] brow 

Doom French oppression to the shades below: 

See! streaming, glorious, to the wind unfurl’d, 

His flag shows Orance Boven tothe world. 

Joy tunes each feeling heart, supreme it glows, 
Love, freedom, commerce from its fulness flows ; 
Fond picturing fancy looks to ancient days, 

To Trump’s renown and Ruyler’s brighter bays : 
France sees aghast the rising flames extend, 

And Albion fly to aid her ancient friend. 

Some, flaming cherub, muse of fire divine, 

Bring thy bright wreath from Tel/'s lamented shrine, 
Awake the slumbering dead—burst the strong tomb, 
And call forth life from nature’s mould’ring womb! 
Ob ! could thy magic pow’r awake the dead, 

And light cold clay with soul for ever fled ; 

Then would Helvetia kiss the sword of Tell, 

And hurl her Despot to the gates of hell. 

Ah! what strange thoughts must crowd Napoleon's brain ; 
What lofty visions bold, but yet insane, 

What course pursue—when Europe all in arms, 
Breathes blood and slaughter thro’ wars dire alarms— 
When rous'd by recent wrong, by Moscow’s woe, 
The dreadful Cossack strikes the righteous blow: 
Demands e’en Paris as the victor’s prize, 

To raise another flame (like Moscow) to the skies. 

The tyrant’s fell despotic reign is o'er, 

France seeks protection on her guilty shore, 
Beholds her empire girt with mighty foes, 

Her cities pregnant with expected woes ; 

Her armies bleaching Russia’s desert shore, 

And cenquest fled from France for evermore. 

No stars bright beam illumes the dreary scene, 
Gleams on the blood that flows from life’s last vein : 
The war fiend flies, and calls on black Despair 

To grasp the ensign Gallia’s legions bear. 

Colossal nation! drunk with crimson’d crimes, 

Thy dreadful night-bell of destruction chimes ! 

The conq’ring WeLLEsLEY comes—his visage flame, 
Gives death to Hope, perdition to thy Fame. 
Already Soult, war's child and Europe's foe, 
Feels his strong arm, and sinks beneath his blow, 
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His banners shine with SaLaAMANCA’s name, 
Vimrera’s laurels, and Virreria’s fame, 
Banpasos’ lofty tow’rs, Ropr1iGo’s wall, 


Points where France sunk and mourn’d ber wretched fal], 


Hail conq'ring chief! from India’s sultry clime, 
Thy deeds are wond’rous, and thy thought sublime; 
On thee all Europe gaz’d, from thee began 

The spark that kindled life and bliss to man. 

Sweet Guardian Angel! Warlike Albion's shield, 
Nerve his strong arm, and guide him in the field ; 
Direct his view where peace, thre war, may reign, 
Seize the red sword, and wipe away its stain. 


Ah! splendid Freepom, man’s imperial guide, 
Guard of our sacred island, and its pride, 
Hope, fir’d by thee, lights every dungeon’s gloom, 
And smooths the thorny path to mis'ry’s tomb— 
Why clos’d thy watchful eye, and scorn’d to see 
France blindly wade thro’ blood in search of thee ? 
Enthrone a monster, whose pernicious breath, 
Pollutes her realm, and yields her sons to death ? 


See mournful Scrence—child of heavenly peace, 
With looks divine, and more than mortal grace. 
Rear'd on pure Campray’stomb—her eyes to heavn— 
Beholds the tempest o’er her empire driv’n, 

Finds her wide influence check’d by vicious charms, 
And war entwin’d in mad ambition’s arms : 
Cloud-seated Science ! is thy empire o’er— 

Shall genius teach thy fav’rite sons no more, 

Light the bright flame that guides the human soul 
From earth to heav’n, and circumscribes the whole. 
Lov'd seat of art, farewell—thy glorious throne 
Must fall by wars destroying arm alone ; 
Enlighten’d minds no longer guard thy sway, 

From the dark storm that sweeps thy fame away ; 
And as an earthquake rocks some mighty town, 
War, man’s own tempest, shakes thy sceptre down. 


Could the bright eye of human genius see 
The future thoughts of beings yet to be: 
Trace, with prophetic truth, the mind of man, 
Read its ideas and all its windings scan ; 

Then would the splendour round Napoleon’s fame 
To dark oblivion be consign’d by shame ; 

Then would its frail and perishable form, 

Subside like ocean’s billows from the storm : 

As light as dust that floats on solar beams, 

Grows dim in shade, and scarce existence claims. 
So truth would measure vast AMBITION’s stride, 
Mock its vain steps, and all its schemes deride. 

































Original Poetry. 


IMPROMPTU, 





On the Victory gained in British North America by 300 Canapians, 





over near SOOO Americans. 


To Persia’s overwhelming host, 
Three hundred Sons on Grecia’s coast, 
Opposed a wall more strong than brass, 
Led by their chief, Leonidas : 
And now the brave Canadian band, 
Has made the same heroic stand, 
And realised again we see, 
The Wonders of Thermopylz, 
F. W. 


Oe 


Europa Restituta Auspice Britannia. By Thomas Rodd. 


Fair Liberty, once, in the sea while she bathed, 

Left her garments behind on the shore, 
Licentiousness saw, and her body enswath’d 

In the garments that Liberty wore, 
Then she shouted aloud to the nations around, 

«* Ye nations attend to my voice.” 
Britannia alone undeceived by the sound, 

Bade Britons be slow to rejoice, 
‘Tis not Freedom that calls—’tis some demon that raves : 
Wherever she ranges the people are slaves. 


In the sunshine of Fortune awhile seemed to bask 
All Gallia that bow'd to her sway, 

But ere long the false traitress abandon’d the mask, 
And blood marked her horrible way. 

Britannia uprous’d seized her shield and her spear, 
Sent her navies the ocean to ride, 

And, whilst mighty kingdoms all trembl'd with fear, 
The legions of Gallia defy’d ;— 

Alone stood the brunt of the battle, and hurl'’d 

Her bolts at the ruffians that troubl’d the world. 


Iberia by injuries deeply sustain’d 
Was first from her torporto wake ; 

Her Princes torn from her yet firm she remain’d, 
For she felt that her All was at stake. 

But, unable alone with the thousands to cope, 
Like Locusts that deluged the land, 

To Britain she turned as her anchor of hope--- 
Her bulwark---their hosts to withstand ; 

Nor did Britain refuse—to her rescue she flew, 

And sent forth her heroes the foe to subdue. 

















Literary Intelligence. 


Thro’ Europe the tidings of victory blas'd, 
The North caught the generous flame 

Nor longer appa alled with cold apathy gaz 'd 
On the shackles that whelm'd her with shame. 

From the Elbe, from the Rhine, from all Germany driv’n, 
The scourges of Kingdoms retreat ; 

Batavia in turn feels the impulse of Heav’n, 
And glories at Gallia’s defeat. 

Again shall all Europe from Tyrants be free——— 

‘Tis the Will of the Gods---'tis Britannia’s Decree ! 


To England Batavia alike turns her eye, 
As first did the children of Spain ; 
Like them the brave Dutch on brave Britons rely ; 
‘They implore---and implore not ip vain. 
O quick let us send them both warriors and arms, 
All---all that their hearts can require ; 
Save, save them my friends, from the WoERDEN alarms-- 
From rapine---from slaughter and fire. 
And tell them “ All Europe again shall be free 
"Tis the Will of the Gods---’tis Britannia’s Decree !” 














LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Mr. Picquot has written a new Treatise on Geography, in which 
Ancient Geography is included—a feature of novelty as well as utility 
for school purposes. 

A new Edition of the Life of Merlin (surnamed Ambrosius,) 
including all his curious Prophecies and Historical Predictions, from 
the reign of Brute to King Charles, is in the press. 

A Volume of the most interesting and least exceptionable Comedies 
of Aristopha es, translated by Cumberland, Fielding, Dunster, &c. 
will be published this month, handsomely printed in “uniformity with 
the new edition of Colman’s Translation of Terence. 

The late Mr. Cumberland’s defence of the Christian Religion is 
about to be re-published in a neat and convenient form. 

In the Press, and speedily will be Published, Second Edition, in 
one thick vclume, 8vo, ‘Travels through the South of France, and 
in the Interior of the Provinces of Provence and Languedoc, in the 
years 1807 and 1808, by a route never before performed, being along 
the ‘Banks of the Loire, the Isere, and the Garonne, through the 
greater part of their course; made by permission of the French 
Governm ent. By Lieutenant Colonel Pinkney, of the North Ame- 
rican Rangers. | 

Captain Lisiansky’s (of the Russian Navy) interesting voyage 
round the world, is new printing, and in great forwardness, the 
accompanying curious Plates and Charts are also nearly engraved. 
This voyage contains much new information respecting the Navi- 
gation of the South Sea. 
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(a1 Literary Intelligence. 


A History of the Hundred of Edisbury, in Cheshire, by George 
Ormerod, Esq. M.A., F.S.A. of Charlton, near Chester, is in con- 
siderable forwardness, which may probably be followed by the other 
Hundreds. The pedigrees of the extinct and existing County Families 
are about forty ; and among the principal subjects of the Hundred 
are the Castle of Beeston, and the sites of those of Frodsham, 
Northwich, the Sevenlowes, and other tumulion the Forest of Dela- 
mere, the Camps of Edisbury and Kelsborough, Ince Grange, Ban- 
bury College, and the Abbey of Vale Royal. 


In the Press, and early in February will be Published by Sub- 
scription, 4 Key to Bonnycastle's Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, 
by G. Davies, Master of the Academy, 8, Lizard Street, St. Luke's ; 
and Member of the Mathematical Society, London. 


Mr. Britton is preparing a pamphlet to contain a full and critical 
investigation of the Law and Justice of the claims of the Universi- 
ties, &c. to eleven copies of every new publication. As the subject 
is of deep interest and importance to Authors and Publishers, it is 
hoped that it will obtain a candid, enlightened, and ample inquiry. 


Mr. Elton, translator of Hesiod, is about to publish ‘* Specimens 
of the Classic Poets, in a Chronological Series from Homer to 
Tryphiodorus, translated into English Verse, and illustrated with 
biographical and critical notices.” The work will form three elegant 
octavo volumes. 


An Introduction to the Study of Bibliography, by Mr. Tuomas 
Hartwett Horns, will be speedily published. It will comprise a 
general view of the different subjects connected with Bibliography, 
as well as some account of the most celebrated Pubic Libraries, 
ancient and modern ; and also a notice of the principal works on the 
Knowledge of Books. Numerous engravings will be given, illus- 
trative of early printing, together with fac-similes of the Books of 
Images, and the Monograms or Marks used by the first Printers, &c. 
&c. 


The eighth Edition of the Christian Remembrancer, or Short Re- 
flections upon Faith, Life, and Conduct, of a real Christian, by the 
Jate Ambrose Searle, Esq. will appear early in February ; it is Printing 
from the Author’s last corrections, accompanied with a Biographical 
Memoir of his Life and Writings. 


Works in the Press. 
Dr. Madan’s Translation of Grotius de Veritate Religionis Chris- 
tianze, with the additional Books of Le Clerc. 


The Parent's Poetical Anthology; being a Selection of English 
Poems, primarily designed to assist in forming the Taste and Senti- 
ments of Young Readers. 

The third Volume of Dr, Hales’s new Analysis of Chronology, 
which completes the work. 











